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NOTICE. 

WILLOWS,  FRANCIS  AND  BUTLER, 

(Late  Burgess,  Willows  and  Francis,) 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  V eteriuary 

College^  London. 

WHITE  HORSE  BUILDINGS, 

101,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

LACOMBE’S  PREVENTIVE  PAD  AGAINST  SPEEDY  CUTTING. 

Sole  Wholesale  Depot  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  application. 

\See  Advertisement y  p.l ■ 


MACKEYS’  ECZEMATINE. 

(FLUID  DOG  SOAP.) 

This  Compound,  prepared  by  a  new  process,  excels  all  others  in  the  rapidity  of  producing 
a  lather  and  its  unrivalled  cleansing  properties.  A  daily  application  will  be  found  a  Complete 
Cure  for  Mange,  Eczema,  and  all  kindred  Skin  Diseases,  and  it  thoroughly  Destroys  all 
Fleas  and  Parasites.  The  ingredients  are  not  only  perfectly  harmless  to  animals,  but  specially 
tend  to  promote  a  general  healthy  condition.  It  leaves  the  coat  thoroughly  clean  and  sweet,  with 
a  softness  and  glossiness  unattainable  by  any  other  compounds.  Eminent  Members  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Profession  have  used  ECZEMATINE  with  marked  benefit  in  Mange,  and  have  testified  to  its 
superiority  over  soft  soap  and  other  cleansing  agents. 

SUPPOSITORIES  FOR  VETERINARY  USE. 

Prepared  of  the  composition  and  strength  recommended  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Somers,  M.R.C.V.S. 
{Veterinary  Journal,  July,  1888),  or  according  to  any  private  formula.  Mr.  Somers  recommends: 

Suppositories  of  Morphine  Muriat,  grs.  +  Atropine,  ^  gr. 

„  „  „  2  grs.  +  Atropine,  \  gr. 

„  „  „  alone  in  2,  3,  and  4  grain  doses. 

„  Atropine,  alone  in  and  ^  grain  doses. 

“I  have  used  the  above  in  several  cases  in  my  own  practice  and  also  in  the  practices  of  several  professional  friends. 
The  following  cases  sire  most  suitable : — Intestinal  Diseases  generally,  particularly  Flatulent  and  Spasmodic  Colic, 
Impaction  of  the  Colon,  Enteritis,  and  all  those  acute  diseases  where  pain  can  be  counteracted  by  their  use.  I  have 
used  Suppositories  of  Morphine  and  Atropine  combined  with  great  success  in  cases  of  Tetanus,  and  I  can  specially 
recommend  them,  as  the  insertion  of  a  Suppository  causes  no  disturbance  whatever  to  the  animal.  As  yet  my  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  confined  to  horses,  and  I  have  given  doses  according  to  the  size,  age,  and  condition  of  the  animal. 
In  some  very  heavy  coarse  horses  two  or  three  Suppositories  may  be  inserted,  and  more  or  less  as  the  constitution 
allows.  Other  drugs  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  viz.  Physostigmine.” 

The  Suppositories  are  conical  in  shape,  the  apex  being  blunt ;  their  length  is  about  inch, 
and  f  inch  at  their  base.  Price  per  dozen,  containing  1^  and  2  grs.  Morphine,  2s.  6d. ;  3  and 
4  grs.  Morphine  3s.  We  can  also  prepare  Small  Suppositories  f  inch  long,  f  inch  at  base,  if  required 

HORSE  BALLS,  POWDERS,  DOG  PILLS,  CABLE  DRENCHES,  HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS, 

And  all  Veterinary  Preparations.  Makers  of  Special  Improved  Veterinary  Instruments, 

MAGKET,  MACKEY  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Veterinary  Druggists, 

1  &  2,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


The  Entrance  Fee  of  Forty-five  Guineas  may  be  paid  in  three  instalments — viz. 
Twenty-five  Guineas  on  entry,  Ten  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  study,  and  Ten 
Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  of  study.  The  first  instalment  must,  with  the  Matricula¬ 
tion  Examination  Fee  of  One  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  “Library  and  Reading  Room”  Fee  of 
One  Guinea,  be  paid  prior  to  the  Examination. 

The  Subjects  of  Examination  will  be  Reading,  Dictation,  English  Grammar,  English  History, 
the  Geography  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  Arithmetic,  and  either  French,  German,  or 
Latin.  Candidates  are  particularly  requested  to  give  at  least  a  week’s  notice  of  their  intention 
of  presenting  themselves  at  the  Examination,  and  whether  they  elect  to  be  examined  in 
French,  German,  or  Latin. 

PRIZES. 

A  ScHOLARSHiPof  £25  per  annum,  tenable  for  Two  Years,  dating  from  Oct.,  1889,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  Summer  Session  of  1890  ;  and  an  additional  Scholarship 
of  the  same  amount  in  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Coleman-Prize  Medals  and  Certificates  are  awarded  annually.  Exhibitions 
and  Collegiate  Medals,  and  a  Cattle  Pathology  Silver  Medal  and  Certificate 
OF  Merit,  will  also  be  awarded  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Governors. 

Certificates  of  Distinction  are  conferred  on  Students  who  pass  a  superior  examination 
for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Class  Prizes  are  given  in  each  division  of  the  Student's  Studies. 

RICHARD  A.  N.  POWYS,  Secretary. 


BOOKS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

History  and  Pathology  of  Vaccination,  Vols.  I  and  II, by  Edgar  M.  Crookshank,  M.B.,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in,  and  Fellow  of.  King's  College,  London,  &c. 

Agricultural  Students’  Gazette,  December,  1889. 

The  following  foreign  publications  are  to  hand  : — Annales  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  January, 
1890;  Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde,  und  Revue  fur  Thierheilkunde  und 
February,  1890 ;  Archivio  per  le  Scienze  Mediche,  La  Clinica  Veterinaria  (fA\\&x\), 
December,  1889  ;  Giornale  Veterinaria  Militare,  No.  7  ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Veterindrkunde  mit 
besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Hygiene,  Berlin,  January,  1890 ;  and  .Journal  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Society  of  Victoria,  Vol.  V,  No.  52. 

Papers  received  :  Mark  Lane  Express,  North  British  Agriculturist,  Land  and  Boater,  The  Field, 
Live  Stock  Journal,  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,  Agricultural  Gazette,  Farmers’  Gazette,  Dublin  ; 
Isle  of  Wight  Observer  and  Chronicle,  The  Isle  of  Bright  County  Press,  The  Andover  Observer, 
The  Gazette,  Montreal  -,  The  Evening  Dispatch,  Edinburgh ;  Macclesfield  County  Herald,  and 
The  Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  in  future  the  British  and  Foreign  Exchange  Journals  be  directed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinarian,  22^,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Burke’s  note  on  “  Selection  of  Veterinary  Journals”  shall  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

To  ensure  tlie  publication  of  Cases  and  Communications  in  the  coming:  Number 
they  should  arrive  by  the  15th  of  the  IVIonth. 

Letters,  Reports  of  Cases,  etc.,  may  be  directed  either  to  Professor  Simonds, 
J.P.,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  or  to  the  “  Editors,”  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
OR  TO  THE  care  OF  AdLARD  &  SoN,  PRINTERS,  22|,  BARTHOLOMEW  ClOSE,  LoNDON,  E.C. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  sentiments  expressed  by  their  contri¬ 
butors  nor  can  they  undertake  to  return  rejected  papers. 
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TO  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

A  M.R.C.V.S.,  Son  of  a  M.R.C.V.S.,  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 

Practice  both  in  Town  and  Country,  is  desirous  of  an  Engagement  as  ASSISTANT.  For 
references  and  terms  apply,  J.  C.  Collings,  Mutley,  Plymouth. 


TO  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

ONDON  PRACTICE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  in  conse- 

quence  of  owner  having  accepted  an  appointment.  Returns  approach  £1700,  showing  large 
profits.  All  books  open  for  inspection,  and  every  opportunity  afforded  for  thorough  investigation. 
Same  hands  eight  years.  Convenient  Eleven-roomed  House,  and  Large  Premises.  Practice  is 
capable  of  increase,  and  the  price  asked  for  everything  as  it  stands  is  only  £1000,  or  a  reasonable 
offer.  Strictest  investigation  courted,  and  good  introduction  given.  Full  particulars  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Messrs.  GURDEN  BERDOE  &  CO.,  30,  Jewry  Street,  Aldgate,  E.C. 


INTRA-TRAGHEAL  INJECTION  SYRINGE 

FOR  TREATMENT  OF  LUNGWORM,  ETC., 

COMPLETE,  WITH  TWO  NEEDLES,  IN  MOROCCO  LEATHER  CASE  £1  Is.  dd. 

PROFESSOR  F.  SMITH’S  NEW  SAW  AND  KNIFE  FOR 

TREATMENT  OF  SIDEBONES, 

COMPLETE  IN  MAHOGANY  CASE  £1  10s.  Qd. 


LARYNGEAL  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  TREATMENT  OF 

ROARING, 

COMPLETE  IN  MAHOGANY  CASE  £6  Os.  Orf. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  BATTERY, 

FOR  USE  WITH  ABOVE  £6  6s.  Od. 

PROF.  F.  SMITH’S  NEW  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  BLOODLESS 

NEUROTOMY, 

COMPLETE  IN  LEATHER  CASE  £1  15s.  Orf. 

RUBBER  BANDAGE  AND  TOURNIQUET, 

IN  JAPANNED  TIN  CASE  17s.  Qd. 

A  R  N  OLD  aIsTd^  S  O  N  S  , 

Veterinary  Instrument  Makers^  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 

the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  ^c. 

35,  36,  &  37,  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  may  be  inserted  in  the  VETERINARIAN 


at  the  following  rate  of  charges: 


Eight  lines  and  under 
Every  additional  line 
Quarter  Page  . 


£  8.  d. 

0  5  0  Half  Page  . 

0  0  6  Whole  Page  . 

0  10  0 


£  8.  d. 
0  18  0 
1  15  0 


Orders  for  Advkrtiskmknts  must  he  addressed  to  the  Printers,  Adlaku  &l  Son,  Bartholomew 
Close,  London,  E.C.,  and  he  accompanied  by  a  Post-Office  Order  made  payable  lo  them 
at  the  Chief  Office,  London.  Advertisers  will  please  to  observe  that  pre-payment  will  be 
strictly  enforced. 
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PERCIVALL'S  HIPPOPATHOLOGY. 


Complete  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  with  Index,  price  J£4  5s.  6d.,  boards. 

rriPPOPATHOLOGY,  a  Series  of  Systematic  Treatises  on  the 

Disorders  and  Lamenesses  of  the  Horse.  By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  of  the  Life  Guards. 


Vol.  1. — Observations  on  Health;  on  Transition  from  Health  to  Disease;  on  Inflammation  and 
its  Treatment ;  Fever;  Influenza;  Strangles;  Contusions  and  Wounds.  New  Edition  .  lOs.  6d. 

Vol.  II,  Part  1.— The  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Air  Passages.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ........  10s. 

Vol.  II,  Part  2. — The  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  including  those  of  the  Urinary  and 
Generative  Systems.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  Illustrations  .  .  12s. 

Vol.  III. — Injuries  of  the  Skull  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Glanders  and  Farcy,  their  Causes  and 
remedial  Treatment  .  .  .  .  .  .14s. 

Vol.  IV,  Part  1. — Lameness;  Spavin;  Neurotomy;  Hip-joint,  Elbow-joint,  Shoulder-joint,  and 
Knee-joint  Lameness ;  Splint;  Ringbone.  With  coloured  Plates  .  .  .  21s. 

Vol.  IV,  Part  2. — Lamenesses  arising  from  Disease  of  the  Bursae  Mucosae  and  Synovial  Sheaths, 
Windgall,  &c. ;  Lameness  arising  from  Disease  of  Muscle,  of  Tendon,  Sprains,  &c.;  Diseases  of  the 
Foot.  With  coloured  Plates  .....  18s. 


Also,  by  Mr.  Percivall, 

The  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE,  embracing  the  Structure  of  the  Foot.  8vo,  price  20s. 
boards. 

LECTURES  ON  HORSES,  their  Form  and  Action.  With  Eight  Outline  Plates,  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Effects  of  Medicine  on  Horses.  8vo,  12s.  boards  ;  or,  without  the  Appendix,  10s. 


NOW  READY, 

FOURTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED,  7s.  6rf., 

PEOEESSOE  TUSON^S 

VETERINARY  PHARMACOPCEIA; 

INCLUDING  THE  OUTLINES  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  11,  New  Burlington  Street. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  STEEL  ON  THE  OX. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  THE  OX; 

BEING  A  MANUAL  OF  BOVINE  PATHOLOGY.  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  VETERINARY  PRACTITIONERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

By  JOHN  HENRY  STEEL,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  A.V.D., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  and  Superintendent  Bombay  Veterinary  College ;  Author  of 
‘  Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomy  ’  and  ‘  Diseases  of  the  Elephant.’ 

Second  Edition,  with  numerous  additions,  8vo.,  price  15s. 


LONDON:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 
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ARNOLD  AND  SONS’  IMPROVED  FROST  COGS. 

Suggested  by  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  recommended  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Extract  from  letter  received  from  W.  W.  B.  Hulton,  Esq.,  Hulton  Park,  Bolton-le-Moors. 

“I  purchased  from  you  last  winter  some  small  cogs  and  two  punches  for  pony  of  11  hands, , 
with  which  I  am  well  pleased,  and  shall  now  be  obliged  if  you  will  send  me  about  4  dozen  cogs  i 
and  pair  of  punches  suitable  for  full-sized  carriage  horses.” 

Extract  from  letter  received  from  Thomas  Bland  Garland,  Esq.,  Hillfields,  Reading. 

“  Please  to  send  me  six  dozen  by  post  to-morrow,  exactly  like  these.  1  used  them  last 
winter,  and  several  times  this  winter,  for  carriage  work,  two  in  the  heels  of  each  shoe,  and  have 
only  lost  one  cog,  from,  I  believe,  a  defect  in  punching  the  hole.’' 


PRICES. 

1  Set  of  2  dozen  Frost  Cogs  and  2  Punches,  complete,  Small  Size  .  10s.  Od. 

Ditto,  Ditto,  Large  Size  .  10s.  6d. . 

Improved  Frost  Cogs  .....  per  dozen  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  Od. 

1  Set  of  2  dozen  Screw  Frost  Cogs,  with  2  Taps  and  Spanner,  complete  12s.  Od. 

Screw  Frost  Cogs  . per  dozen  3s.  Od. 

Blanks  for  ditto . Ditto  3s.  Od. 


ARNOLD  AND  SONS, 

Instrument  Manufacturers  hy  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty’s 

Government,  ^c, 

35,  36  &  37,  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


C.  J.  HEWLETT  AND  SON 

WOULD  CALL  THE  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  OF  THE  VETERINARY 

PROFESSION  TO  THEIR  NEW 

Hypodermic  Injections. 

INJECTIO  ATROPIN.1:  HYPODERMICA. 

1  gr.  in  5ij. — Twelve  minims  to  twenty-four  (iV  r  injected  subcutaneously  relieves  j 
Spasmodic  Asthma,  Colic,  Gastrodynia,  Rheumatism,  Pleurisy,  Pleurodynia.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  oz.. 

INJECTIO  MORPHIN.^:  HYPODERMICA. 

1  gr.  in  12  minims. — Twenty-four  minims  (2  grs.)  injected  subcutaneously  will  be  • 
found  invaluable  to  relieve  Colic,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Enteritis  in  Horses  and  Cattle;  used  I: 
conjointly  with  Atropine,  the  action  is  more  conspicuous  and  prolonged.  Price  3s.  6d.  per  oz.  ^ 

INJECTIO  STRYCHNINiE  HYPODERMICA.  • 

1  gr.  in  5ij. — One  fluid  drm.  to  two  drms.  injected  subcutaneously;  useful  in  Tetanus,, 
Gastro-Enteritis,  Muscular  Paralysis.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  oz. 

INJECTIO  CONIiE  HYPODERMICA. 

Grs.  XX  in  3ij. — One  fluid  drm.  to  two  drms.  injected  subcutaneously  acts  as  a  direct  Sedative,, 
especially  on  the  Spinal  Cord.  Useful  in  Tetanus,  where  the  jaws  are  firmly  locked.  Price  5s.  per  oz.. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  BY 

C.  J.  HEWLETT  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

40,  41.  &  42,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

E.**!  A  Hl.ISHKD  1832. 
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CANCER  IN  HERBIVORA  AND  ITS  RELATION 

TO  ^^BARSATI.^^ 

By  R.  W,  Burke,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment,  Athlone,  Ireland. 

The  actual  existence  of  cancer  in  herbivora  has  been 
repeatedly  questioned,  and  although  I  have  no  doubt  about 
the  existence  of  such  a  disease,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
many  cases  which  are  diagnosed  as  belonging  to  that 
group  are  really  not  cases  of  that  disease,  where  our 
clinical  knowledge  has  not  been  brought  into  accord  with 
the  pathological  appearances  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
cases  which,  examined  during  certain  stages,  frequently 
escape  observation,  and  have  therefore  not  been  included  in 
the  above  group,  because  we  see  great  variety  in  the 
changes  which  are  found  in  different  cases  and  in  different 
stages  in  the  same  case.  We  have  many  times  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  advocate  the  examination  of  a  barsati  sore  during  its 
several  stages  where  the  diagnosis  was  doubtful,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  From  the  differences  which  cases 
present  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  fibrous 
stroma,  and  from  the  different  local  results  they  bring 
about,  pathologists  have  recognised  different  varieties  of 
cancer.  We  must  at  present  make  use  of  one  term — cancer — 
to  describe  all  the  different  varieties  of  that  disease.  If  we 
consider  cancer  as  a  general  disease,  we  shall  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  is  that  in  some 
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cases  of  that  disease  we  have  to  do  chiefly  with  epithelial 
cancer,  in  others  with  medullary,  scirrhous,  cicatricial,  or 
flbroid  cancer,  and  so  on.  Fibroid  cancer  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  most  common  variety  met  with  in  our 
animals,  and  probably  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is  the 
one  apparent  in  the  case  of  all  inflammatory  disease  seen  in 
herbivora ;  we  have  simply  to  do  with  a  preponderance  of 
flbroid  development  in  the  latter,  which  is  noted,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  in  the  human  patient.  This  difference  in  the 
pathological  changes  of  such  cases  can  be  traced  to  the 
peculiarity  of  species,  which  enables  us  to  explain  the  extra 
development  of  interstitial  tissue.  It  is  this  fact  that 
explains  why  it  is  we  get  a  much  smaller  amount  of  mis¬ 
chief  following  our  cases  where  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  structures  are  transformed  into  fibroid  tissue  and,  as 
compared  with  the  human  patient,  comprise  so  little  of  the 
suppurative  and  ulcerative  changes. 

The  most  common  unfavorable  result  of  acute  harsdti  is 
for  the  case  to  become  constitutional,  where  the  animal 
rapidly  falls  off  in  condition,  and  marked  nodular  affection 
of  the  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  and  other  organs  to  be  found  on 
vost  mortem.  Acute  suppurative  change  is  probably  a  very 
rare  termination  of  the  disease.  The  most  common  change 
to  ensue  is  for  the  sore  to  become  atrophied  on  a  course  of 
proper  treatment,  only  to  appear  with  renewed  activity  at 
repeated  intervals,  and  for  the  internal  organs  to  present, 
on  post-mortem  examination,  characteristic  lesions  of  the 
external  disease.  But  in  many  cases,  where  the  resolution 
does  not  take  place,  the  internal  viscera  are  more  quickly 
invaded,  as  shown  by  the  loss  of  condition,  &c.,  and  the 
animal  has  to  be  destroyed. 

Not  a  few  cases  of  barsati  become,  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  arrested  and  retrogressive,  and  ultimately,  to 
all  appearances,  cured.  These  apparent  cures  are  not 
always  permanent,  but  after  intervals  of  six  months,  a  year, 
or  more,  a  similar  affection  is  started  again,  either  in  the 
same  or  in  another  part,  or  in  both,  when  it  contaminates 
the  internal  organs,  or  becomes  again  atrophic  and  is 
arrested.  The  tendency  of  fibroid  development  in  excess  of 
cell  formation  is  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  giving 
respite,  and,  in  some  cases,  towards  arrest  and  apparent  cure 
of  the  disease. 

A  variety  of  cancer  termed  atrophic  cancer  has  been 
described  in  the  human  subject  by  many  surgeons.  It  is 
one  form  of  cancer  analogous  to  the  variety  met  with  so 
commonly  by  veterinary  surgeons,  where  we  have  an  exces- 
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sive  development  of  fibroid  tissue  and  marked  induration. 
Various  other  names  have  been  given  to  this  form  of  cancer, 
as,  for  example,  contracting  cancer,  cicatricial  cancer,  &c., 
each  of  which  indicates  some  prominent  feature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  cells  in  this  form  of  the  disease  appear  to  be 
very  short  lived,  for  they  are  scarcely  formed  before  they 
commence  to  die  (Billroth)  ;  but  peripherally  the  slight  cell- 
infiltration  constantly  extends,  hence  complete  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  disease  rarely,  if  ever,  takes  place. 

Indications  have  not  been  wanting  to  show  a  growing 
tendency  towards  the  belief  in  a  parasitic  origin  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Already  numerous  parasites  have  been  given  the 
credit  of  promoting  the  development  of  barsati,  and  prior 
and  subsequent  experience  have  shown  that  they  do  not 
merit  the  marvellous  properties  assigned  to  them.  This 
hopeful  opinion  was  scarcely  endorsed  by  the  observers 
before  there  was  unanimity  of  proof,  when  the  facts  were 
more  closely  examined,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
belief.  Mr.  Collins  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  barsati  was,  perhaps,  connected  with 
some  parasite,  and  ever  since  then  there  have  always  been 
found  supporters  of  the  parasitic  theory.  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Steel  and  F.  Smith  were  for  many  years  its  most  powerful 
exponents,  and  they  have  clearly  described  and  figured  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  fungi  in  question  ;  but  while 
Mr.  Steel  supports  generally  Mr.  Smith’s  view,  he  gives  a 
totally  different  description  of  the  fungus ;  and  Mr.  Smith’s 
own  descriptions  of  the  parasite  and  the  plates,  as  given  in 
the  Veterinary  Journal  for  1879  and  1884,  do  not  corre¬ 
spond,  \vhilst  Mr.  Steel  has  described  a  third  form  of 
parasite  ( Veterinary  Journal,  1881).  Unfortunately,  both 
these  observers  have  called  their  parasites  diagnostic,  which 
has  been  a  great  stumbling  block  for  beginners.  I  should 
remark  in  passing,  that  parasites  met  with  in  external  sores 
should  never  be  classified  among  specific  ones  until  their 
relation  to  the  disease  is  more  fully  recognised,  otherwise 
mistakes  will  arise.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  a  large 
number  of  parasites  found  in  a  sore  exposed  to  the  external 
air  have  necessarily  occasioned  those  sores.  If  the  theory 
were  correct  {a)  the  disease  should  be  found  to  depend 
upon  one  specific  organism  ;  and  (5)  it  must  be  capable  of 
production  by  the  organism  both  before  and  after  repeated 
pure  cultivation.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  experimenter 
has  produced  the  barsati  lesions  from  a  pure  cultivation. 
Indeed,  cultivation  has  never  been  attempted,  and  nume¬ 
rous  inoculation  experiments  carried  on  by  us  as  well  as 
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Other  veterinary  surgeons  have  shown  that  the  disease 
cannot  be  transmitted  and  is  not  contagious.  How,  then, 
can  it  he  claimed  that  barsdti  is  in  any  sense  a  parasitical 
disease  ?  So  many  parasites  exist  in  all  local  sores  that  we 
should  be  sorry  to  find  the  stigma  cast  upon  non-pathogenic 
fungi*  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  pathology  of 
barsati,  still  less  as  a  reason  for  taking  no  measures  to  study 
its  many  clinical  peculiarities,  &c. 

Then,  as  to  negative  evidence  against  the  parasitic 
hypothesis,  it  is  almost  overwhelming.  Many  competent 
observers  in  England,  among  them  Dr.  George  Thin,  of 
London,  Professor  D.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
others,  to  whom  specimens  were  submitted  for  examination, 
have  searched,  but  searched  in  vain,  for  a  microscopic  fungus. 
Those  who  hold  the  parasitic  theory  of  the  origin  of  this 
disease  must  place  it  in  the  same  category  with  other  affec¬ 
tions  due  to  epiphytic  intrusion,  and  must  therefore  believe 
it  to  be  capable  of  spreading  by  contact.  Clinical  evidence 
points  decidedly  to  the  contrary  belief.  I  have  witnessed 
no  case  of  bursati  in  which  any  proof  was  shown  that  the 
disease  was  caught  from  another  affected  horse.  I  have  seen 
individual  cases,  in  large  Government  studs  in  India,  pre¬ 
senting  typical  illustrations  of  the  disorder  in  every  stage, 
which  have  never  transferred  the  disease  to  other  horses. 

The  main  interest  in  the  above  facts  lies  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  it  affords  of  the  similarity  shown  between  this  disease 
and  cancer  as  witnessed  in  man.  This  view  of  its  causation 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  parasitic  theory  of  cancer  advanced 
by  many  medical  practitioners,  though  recent  experiments  in 
Berlin  have  confirmed  the  observation  that  it  is  impossible, 
by  the  methods  at  present  employed,  to  cultivate  any  sort  of 
organism  from  cancerous  sores ;  and  the  number  of  cases  re¬ 
corded  of  cancer  propagated  by  contact  is  so  small  that  it  is 
almost  coincidental.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  a  fungus, 
microbe,  or  a  bacterium  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  still  arise.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  other  fea¬ 
ture  peculiar  to  the  disease  apart  from  the  history  of  micro¬ 
organisms  ?  lam  convinced  that  the  advantages  which  have 
been  gained  through  the  aid  of  surgery  and  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  some  forms  of  this  disease  and  in  certain 
stages,  since  our  first  acquaintance  with  it,  are  very  great. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  record  of  its  many  clinical  features 
given  to  us  by  army  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  past  thirty 

*  See  Drs.  T.  R.  Lewis  and  D.  D.  Cunuingliam’s  Report  on  Oriental 
Sore,  Delhi  Roil,  or  Lupus  Endeinicus,”  1876,  RnV.  Med.  Journ.,  18th 
July,  1885,  &c. 
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odd  yearSj  by  which  very  much  may  be  learned.  In  the 
rich  field  afforded  hy  such  a  mass  of  practical  information  as 
this,  recorded  by  men  of  acknowledged  competence,  in  mutual 
co-operation,  important  and  trustworthy  results  might  be 
attained.  A  very  wide  field  of  inquiry  is  still  open  in  this 
direction.  If  we  limit  our  share  of  pathology  to  a  discussion 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  parasites,  my  experience  would 
lead  me  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  harsati  must 
be  classed  with  diseases  having  no  acknowledged  place  in 
science ;  and  so  we  may  grope  on  for  many  years  to  come  in 
utter  darkness  without  any  advance.  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  anti-parasitic  treatment,  and  what  it  promised  to  do  for 
our  cases.  My  experience  bears  out  that  of  many  others — 
that  anti-parasitics  applied  to  a  barsati  sore  does  not  in  the 
least  check  the  course  of  the  disease. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  our  inquiry  must  be  extended  and 
enlarged,  if  progress  is  to  be  expected  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  disease.  Professor  McFadyean  has  lately  proposed  that 
nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  should  be  founded 
on  the  study  of  its  structural  characters  ;  but  what  we  want 
to  know  is  the  reason  why  it  has  such  peculiarities,  in  what 
relation  it  stands  to  the  normal  organism,  and  how  it  is  that 
it  runs  its  peculiarly  destructive  course  (  Veterinary  Journal^ 
November,  1889). 

Among  the  standpoints  from  which  the  disease  may  be 
studied,  that  of  its  microscopical  features  is  not  the  least  un¬ 
interesting.  I  believe  I  have  given  a  representation  of  the 
compressed  mass  of  cells,  together  with  the  stroma  found  in 
local  sores,  as  well  as  some  naked-eye  appearances  of  the 
changes  set  up  in  internal  organs,  which  appeared  in  my 
articles  on  barsati  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  some  years 
ago.  Without  taking  up  space  by  critically  examining  into 
and  stating  particularly  the  advantages  offered  by  a  micro¬ 
scopic  study  of  the  nature  of  cancer,  as  recorded  more  re- 
centlv,  I  may  only  notice  one  of  the  last.  I  allude  to  the 
Morton  Lecture  on  Cancer  by  Hr.  John  Marshall,  F.R.S., 
published  in  the  Lancet  of  November  23rd,  1889.  Now 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  very  widely  different 
opinions  among  the  earliest  pathologists  on  the  cells  and 
stroma  constituting  cancer  structure — their  relation  one  to 
another  and  to  cancer.  It  has  been  held  by  most  writers,  says 
Dr.  Marshall,  that  the  stroma  is  a  mere  web  that  holds  the 
cancer-cells,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of  those  cells, 
and  that  by  degrees  it  may  consolidate  itself  into  such  a  hard 
firm  form  as  to  crush  the  very  cells  under  the  influence  and 
agency  of  which  it  has  been  developed.  If  the  cancer-cells 
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secrete  a  substance  in  superabundance,  which  induces  the 
formation  of  the  stroma,  it  may  also  serve  to  dissever  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  cells  themselves,  and  help  to  carry  them  on  into 
the  lymphatic  spaces,  as  they  are  called,  and  so  into  the 
lymphatics,  and  onward  to  distant  parts. 

The  notion  of  special  cancer-cells,  distinguishable  by  mor¬ 
phological  characters  alone,  has  had  to  yield  before  the 
discoveries  of  a  profounder  histology.  We  know  that  the 
important  part  of  the  cell,  according  to  modern  physiological 
notions,  is  the  so-called  nucleus.  The  nucleus  governs,  as 
far  as  we  can  understand  it,  the  evolution  of  the  cell,  as  well 
as  its  multiplication.  And  Dr.  Marshall  points  to  nuclear 
changes  in  the  cancer-cells,  which  gives  them  properties 
different  from  the  normal,  whence  they  are  derived.  He 
further  points  to  the  metabolic  processes  of  cell-life,  and 
suggests  that  the  cells  of  cancer  may  produce  material  which 
may  extend  to  surrounding  tissues  and  distant  organs.  Drs. 
Heneage  Gihbes  and  Lauder  Brunton  have  also  taken  up 
this  interesting  work  of  studying  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  cancer-cell  by  using  various  tests  of  colouring 
agents  to  discriminate  the  different  changes  seen  in  the 
cancer-cell. 

The  above  very  practical  suggestions  are  added  to  by  a 
leader  in  the  Lancet  of  November  30th,  1889,  which  con¬ 
cludes  that  all  older  theories  made  to  account  for  perversions 
in  tissue  formation  which  constitute  the  atypical  structure  of 
cancer  should  be  abandoned,  because  facts  all  seem  to 
point  in  one  direction — namely,  that  of  a  localised  aberration 
in  cell  growth. Leaving  all  older  problems,  at  present 
wholly  speculative,  to  be  suffered  to  wait  until  more  is  known 
about  the  nature  of  the  cancer  growth  itself,  the  Lancet  lays 
great  stress  upon  a  striking  feature  of  the  cell-development 
in  cancer,  viz.  its  disorderly,  or,  as  Dr.  Marshall  phrases  it, 
anarchic  growth.  The  cells  multiply  profusely,  so  that  they 
accumulate  and  perish  from  mutual  compression  ;  but  why 
they  so  multiply,  why  they  are  so  atypical,  is  quite  unknown. 
The  Lancet  says: — In  proportion  as  the  cell-elements 
dwindle  in  amount  so  does  the  stroma  increase,  and  the  more 
‘  atrophic  ’  the  cancer  and  slower  its  growth^  the  denser  its 
tissue  and  more  contracted  its  alveoli.  Certainly  the  stroma 
should  not  be  neglected,  even  if  it  be  of  minor  importance. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  beyond  serving  as  a  diagnostic  basis,  this 
stroma  has  received  but  little  attention  at  the  hands  of 
histologists.’^ 

Next,  as  to  the  formation  of  peculiar  small  bodies  known 
as  hanker  from  their  resemblance  to  a  stone  of  that  name. 
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I  do  not  say  that  they  occur  in  every  case  of  barsati,  any 
more  than  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  case  of  cancer 
witnessed  in  man  ;  but  the  structure  of  epithelial  cancer, 
where  some  of  the  cells  are  arranged  concentrically,  forming 
the  well-known  birds^  nests or  ‘^epidermal  globes/ 
shows  a  likeness  in  that  direction.  Histologically  these 
kanker  nodules  differ  in  no  respect  from  similar  nodules 
found  in  human  cancer.  Billroth,  of  Yienna,  in  describing 
one  form  of  cancer  he  has  specially  studied,  says,  in  respect 
to  these  concretions,  that  when  they  are  numerous  and 
well  characterised  they  are  diagnostic.”  In  some  places 
they  produce  characteristic  lumps  ”  in  the  substance  of 
organs,  but  particularly  in  that  of  the  lungs.  Caseation  of 
these  nodules  now  and  then  takes  place  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
plicity  with  other  products,  and  from  insufficient  nutriment. 
It  is  commoner,  as  experience  shows,  to  meet  with  the  grey 
formations,  and  those  which  have  undergone  that  physical 
variation  by  transformation  into  a  horny  mass,  called  coriii- 
fication,  or  by  infiltration  with  inorganic  salts  into  womb- 
stones  ”  or  kanker. 

Those  who  have  examined  a  kanker  nodule  during  its 
various  stages  of  development  know  that,  in  addition  to 
containing  cellular  elements,  it  is  made  up  of  an  abundant 
intercellular  substance  or  fibrous  stroma  which  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  earthy  salts,  depending  on  the  stage  of  deve¬ 
lopment  during  which  the  kanker  is  subjected  to  examina¬ 
tion.  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Meyrick  records 
having  noted  the  presence  of  crystals  of  uric  acid  and 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  various  other  crystals  have  been 
described  by  different  writers.  And  this  leads  me  to  say 
that  chemistry  will  herein  aid  us,  because  long  ago  it  was 
pointed  out  that  cretification  is  one  of  the  conditions  apt  to 
follow  upon  the  growth  of  cancer,  and  the  cretification  or 
hardness  of  the  stroma  is  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  lime 
salts  j  so  that  here  we  find  hardness  and  crispness  and  a 
likening  to  periosteal  growth,  associated  with  the  presence 
of  lime.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  special  analysis  made  in 
Edinburgh  of  this  peculiar  tissue  (kanker),  and  the  result 
was  that  its  ash  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  phos¬ 
phates,  which  I  published  in  a  back  number  of  the  Vetevino/ry 
Journal.  Now  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  that, 
because  the  fact  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  microscope 
and  shown  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  and  others,  many  years 
ago,  in  beautiful  illustrations  of  this  transformation  of 
cancer  tissue  into  a  kind  of  calcified  substance;  and  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeon  Western  has  maintained  that  the  kanker 
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nodules  found  in  barsdti  were  so  many  centres  of  independent 
osseous  development.  He  was  doubtless  led  to  believe  this 
becanse  of  the  fact  that  they  were  hard  to  the  feel,  brittle, 
and  chipping  when  struck  by  metal — properties  that  very 
naturally  engage  the  primary  attention  of  physicists.  We 
know  that  osseous  change  may  and  does  take  place  during 
certain  morbid  developments,  but  we  cannot  say  we  have 
found  it  do  so  in  kanker  in  the  examinations  we  have  made 
of  it ;  while  the  brittleness  and  hardness  are  demonstrably 
due  to  chemical  changes  occurring  in  it  during  the  progres¬ 
sive  stages  of  development.  I  think,  however,  that  we  may 
learn  a  great  deal  by  a  more  patient  and  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  structure,  the  mode  of  formation,  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  these  growths. 

The  history  of  barsdti  seems  to  me  to  be  interesting,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  literature  on  the  subject,  but 
as  illustrating  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  type  of  human  cancer,  which  has  received  so 
little  attention  from  veterinarians  in  the  past.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  as 
cancer  in  the  horse,  because  of  the  lesser  fatality  charac¬ 
terising  the  course  of  the  latter  disease  in  this  animal.  The 
resemblance  to  the  disease  in  a  case  of  true  barsati  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  striking  to  suggest  affinity  in  point  of  general 
characters.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  lesser  fatality  accompanying  the  course  of  barsati  is 
common  to  nearly  all  the  malignant  growths*  seen  in  herbi- 
vora,  e.  g.  melanotic  sarcoma,  etc.,  of  which  no  explanation 
has  been  given  in  the  past.  M.  Leblanc  is  the  first  vete¬ 
rinary  authority  who  has  made  any  definite  statement  in 
regard  to  the  lesser  degree  of  malignancy  characterising  the 
course  of  cancerous  sores  seen  in  herbivora.  The  difference 
between  man ‘and  the  lower  animals  imparts  to  the  tissues 
the  alterations  in  their  molecular  disposition  to  the  disease, 
which  explains  the  difference  in  the  virulence  of  the  disease 
in  these  patients  ;  besides  which,  silica  is  one  of  the 
substances  which  is  found  in  the  body,  especially  in  the 
case  of  vegetable  feeders,  and  silica  and  other  salts  assist 
in  reducing  the  death-rate  from  cancer  even  in  man.  Suffi¬ 
cient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  given  to  the  question 
of  food-supply  as  influencing  the  course  of  barsati,  which  is 
capable  of  being  greatly  developed.  The  preventive  value 
of  starch  so  far  as  it  affects  the  course  of  human  cancer, 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  recognised,  but  no  special  mea- 

*  “Malicfnant Tumours,”  in  ‘Veterinary  Surgical  Pathology  (in  Urdu),’ 
by  J.  and  R.  W.  Burke,  1886,  pp.  168  to  253. 
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sures  have  been  undertaken  to  develope  its  significance, 
especially  in  the  case  of  vegetable  feeders. 

If  we  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  clinical  aspect  of 
the  question,  we  are  at  once  met  with  a  number  of  facts 
recorded  by  different  observers  of  which  no  explanation  has 
been  attempted.  It  is  further  necessary  to  observe  that  not 
every  case  of  sore  which  runs  a  chronic  course,  is  to  be 
classed  as  true  harsati.  there  are  many  cases  of  simple 
sores,  which  may  be  aggravated  by  the  conditions  of  climate 
in  India.  We  cannot  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  many 
cases  of  sores  which  have  been  described  as  barsatic,  were 
not  harsati.  Further,  true  harsati  is  a  rare  disease  in  India, 
as  compared  with  the  many  indolent  sores  which  are  often 
described  under  that  name.  Our  difficulty  is  to  know  how 
to  distinguish  between  such  cases.*  I  have  just  a  little  to 
say  on  a  subject-matter  with  which  I  have  been  connected 
now  many  years.  I  thought  that,  before  a  proper  diagnosis 
could  be  arrived  at,  a  close  study  of  the  clinical  history  of 
the  disease  was  necessary;  but  I  find  that  in  many  places 
there  are  discussions  about  the  presence  of  parasites  in 
harsati  sores,  without  ascertaining  what  the  harsati  sores  are 
like.  Numerous  difficulties  will  present  themselves  to  the 
beginner,  but  the  chief  one  will  be  that  of  mistaking  other 
sores  for  barsati,  and  having  different  aspects  of  the  disease 
presented  during  its  different  stages.  In  some  cases  a  large 
tract  of  tissue  is  rapidly  involved ;  or  the  disease  is  a  slow 
and  chronic  one,  the  primary  focus  remaining  limited  to  an 
external  sore  for  several  months,  and  extending  only  slowly. 
Between  these  two  extremes  we  meet  with  great  variety  as 
regards  the  structural  lesions  presented.  The  microscopical 
changes  in  such  cases  consist  of  equally  marked  differences. 
The  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  or  stroma  present,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  cellular  elements,  especially  varies  in  different 
cases — the  more  chronic  the  cases  the  more  fibrous  tissue 
being  found  as  a  rule. 

I  think  we  might  gain  much  information  regarding  the 
disease  by  studying  a  few  of  its  clinical  peculiarities,  which  I 
may  thus  summarise  in  reference  to  what  I  have  observed  : 

1.  The  general  experience  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  India 
shows  that  barsati  sores  which,  under  appropriate  treatment, 
generally  subside  about  the  end  of  September,  redevelop 
their  activity  next  March  or  April,  e.  within  six  to  seven 
months.  Dr.  Cooke  writesf  : — ^‘We  have  had  the  oppor- 

*  See  ehapter  on  “  Diagnosis  of  Barsati,”  in  my  ‘  Tropieal  Diseases 
of  the  Horse/  2nd  edition,  1888. 

f,  ‘  On  Caneer  :  its  Allies  and  Counterfeits/  p.  92. 
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tuiiity  of  seeing  at  the  Cancer  Hospital  413  persons  who 
have  been  operated  on  for  cancer,  and  it  will  astonish  the 
reader  to  be  told  that  the  average  lapse  of  time  before  the 
disease  returned  in  these  cases  was  not  more  than  six  and  a 
half  months.'^'' 

2.  The  points  of  junction  of  skin  with  mucous  membrane, 
as  well  as  parts  exposed  to  friction,  are  most  frequent  sites 
of  barsati  ulceration.  Hence  the  favourite  seats  of  barsati 
are  seen  to  be  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  the  lips,  which 
are  liable  to  irritation  by  the  bit,  &c. ;  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  fetlocks,  more  especially  in  horses  given  to  habitual 

brushing  ”  ;  the  prepuce  ;  the  lachrymal  region,  &c. 

3.  A  fact  of  importance  in  the  clinical  history  of  barsati  is 
absence  of  inflammation  characterising  the  sores.  Inspect¬ 
ing  Veterinary  Surgeon  Meyrick,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  Aldershot  Military  Veterinary  School  in  1881,  said  that 
barsati  was  non-inflammatory  in  its  character ;  and  Dr. 
Mitchell  (‘  Treatise  on  Cancer,^  p.  84)  says  that  the 
absence  of  inflammation  throughout  the  entire- course  of 
the  disease  is  the  general  rule,  though  inflammation  may 
and  occasionally  does  occur  during  its  progress,  but  then  as 
an  exception  only.^^ 

4.  Another  important  feature  of  bars4ti  is  the  presence  in 
the  sores  of  pain  or  irritation  felt  at  different  intervals. 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Spooner  Hart  ( Veterinarian^  1873) 
writes,  what  must  be  the  experience  of  everyone,  that 

barsati  sites,  though  healed,  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
become  irritable,  and  to  be  gnawed  by  the  horse,  this  act 
showing  beyond  dispute  that  some  irritative  action  is  going 
on.” 

5.  Writers  on  cancer  lay  great  stress  on  induration  of 
the  sore,”  as  specially  distinguishing  cancer  in  man — a  fact 
emphasised  by  those  who  have  seen  anything  of  this  disease 
in  the  lower  animals.  Thus  Professor  Walley,*  speaking  on 
cancer  of  muscle  in  the  horse,  says  : — “  In  all  cases  the  in¬ 
volved  ])arts  are  extremely  tumefied  and  indurated,  and  are 
the  seat  oi  periodical  softening  and  formation  of  abscess  with 
external  eruption  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  animals  have  been  in  work  constantly  since  it  was 
first  observed.”  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  01iphant,t 
in  his  article  on  barsati,  observes  :  From  rubbing  or  biting 
— for  the  sore  is  particularly  itchy — the  crown  of  the  ulcer 
becomes  violently  detached,  leaving  a  moist,  irrritable  sore, 
the  base  of  which  speedily  becomes  indurated.”  Mr.  Hart 

*  Journ.  Comp.  Pathol.  a7id  Therapeutics,  September,  1889. 
f  Veterinary  Journal,  July,  1880. 
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also  describes  an  indurated  base  extending  to  a  depth  of 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch/’ 

6.  Mr.  Hart  says  :  Simple  sores  and  galls,  if  neglected, 
are  very  apt  to  assume  barsatic  action,”  which  is  the  general 
experience  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  India.  Most  authors 
who  have  written  on  cancer  state  that  simple  wounds  and 
ulcers  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  cancerous  disease,  and 
that  the  epithelial  form  of  cancer  does  frequently  arise  in  the 
chronic  ulcers  themselves. 

7.  Another  question  w’^hich  has  been  raised  is  as  to  the 
condition  of  animals  previous  to  the  appearance  of  barsati, 
and  the  general  answer  is — remarkably  healthy.  Mr.  Smith 
{Veterinary  Journal,  1881)  characterises  the  condition  of 
horses  subject  to  barsati  as  vigorous.”  And  the  experience 
of  surgeons  regarding  cancer  is  that  prior  to  and  for  a  long 
time  after  the  appearance  of  a  cancerous  sore  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  distinguished,  in  most  cases,  by  its  remarkably  healthy 
characters,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  appearances  which 
would  indicate  disease”  (Mitchell,  'Treatise  on  Cancer’). 

8.  Mr.  Hart  writes  :  "  After  an  indefinite  period  of  immu¬ 
nity  the  disease  reappears.”  We  know  the  history  of  several 
cases  in  which  the  disease  recurred  after  a  cessation  of  three 
years,  and  in  one  case  after  a  period  of  four  years ;  whilst 
Hutchinson,  Professors  Billroth,  Buchanna,  and  Dr.  White- 
head  give  instances  of  immunity  after  operation  and  other 
modes  of  treatment  to  three,  five,  and  fifteen  years  in  the 
case  of  man.*  And  many  similar  cases  of  immunity  might 
be  mentioned. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  history  of  barsati  which  has  not 
received  the  attention  of  observers  which  it  probably  deserves. 
This  is  the  history  of  apparent  cures.  Most  commonly  we 
find  an  atrophic  change  sets  in  during  the  course  of  barsati, 
and  the  case  is  discharged  as  cured,  when  in  many  cases 
the  disease  has  in  reality  not  been  cured,  but  barsati  which 
has  been  temporarily  arrested.  Another  danger  which  is 
present  in  these  cases  of  healed  barsati  is  the  risk  of  wide 
constitutional  disease  ensuing  in  consequence  of  absorption 
from  the  locus  focus.  Not  infrequently  such  internal  disease 
has  been  an  obscure  one,  or  it  has  passed  for  a  time  into  a 
quiescent  condition.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  fibrous 
tissue,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  patho¬ 
logists  to  be  regarded  as  a  conservative  change,  and  one 
showing  the  tendency  of  the  process  to  become  quiescent. 
At  the  same  time  the  great  majority  of  cases,  which  to  the 
naked  eye  appear  quiescent  and  would  be  placed  among  the 
*  Ided.  Times  cind  Gazette,  7th  March,  1874,  p.  256. 
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cases  of  healed  barsdti,  soon  show  signs  of  activity^  and  often 
develop  into  the  most  acute  forms  of  the  disease.  I  need 
not  lay  any  stress  on  this  quiescence  peculiar  to  bars4ti ; 
for  I  think  many  pathologists  will  admit*  that  the  more 
abundant  the  fibrous  change  and  the  calcareous  deposit 
(kanker  formation),  found  in  these  cases  of  quiescent  barsati, 
the  less  must  be  the  risk  to  the  animal  of  a  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease. 

9.  We  have  observed  that  during  the  rains  a  bar- 
sati  sore  generally  becomes  greatly  aggravated,  and  does 
not  heal  up  under  ordinary  dressings.  We  recognise  that 
wet  weather  favours  the  growth  and  increases  the  malig¬ 
nancy  of  a  barsati  sore,  but  we  know  that  the  progress  of  a 
simple  sore  is  influenced  in  like  manner  during  such  weather. 
The  opinion  I  ventured  to  express  is  that  this  disturbing 
factor  is  dampness  of  the  air,  causing  tissue  metamorphosis 
and  interference  with  the  reparative  process.  Excess  of 
moisture  present  in  the  air  makes  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell-elements  swell  up,  and  ultimately  become  disintegrated. 
If  this  be  so,  we  may  infer  that  where  the  influence  of  the 
healing  process  in  simple  wounds  is  upset  by  the  local  causes, 
structural  changes  in  a  barsati  sore  may  be  presumed  to 
follow,  on  the  principle  that  the  growth  of  an  organic  disease 
is  similarly  promoted  by  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  op¬ 
posed  conditions.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  influence 
of  season  is  concerned,  aggravation  of  a  barsati  sore  in  the 
rains  may  be  viewed  as  a  result  of  moisture  that  has  led  to 
very  appreciable  structural  or  organic  alteration ;  for  the 
malignancy  of  epithelioma  is  greatly  influenced  by  physical 
conditions,  being  more  pronounced  in  proportion  to  the  mois- 
ture,  vascularity,  and  amount  of  movement  in  the  part”  (Jones 
and  Sieveking’s  ‘  Pathological  Anatomy,’  2nd  ed.,  p.  180). 

10.  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Oliphant,  alluding  to 
the  subject  of  operation  in  his  paper  on  barsati,  says  :  The 
state  of  the  system  existing  in  barsati  is  not  one  that  indi¬ 
cates  the  use  of  the  knife.”  And  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  a 
recent  lecture  upon  operation  for  cancer  in  the  human 
subject,  said  :  If  you  are  doubting  about  the  expediency 
of  an  operation,  and  the  disease  be  in  an  indolent  state,  the 
recollection  of  such  cases  as  these,  where  the  patient  has 
lived  with  scirrhus  of  the  breast  unaltered  for  many  years, 
should  be  sufficient  to  incline  you  to  reject  it.  An  opera¬ 
tion  not  only  never  succeeds,  but  it  rather  hastens  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease.” 

“  The  Atrophic  Process  affecting  Growth  of  Cancer,”  in  Payne’s 
‘  Manual  of  General  Pathology,’  1888,  p.  315. 
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11,  Mr.  Oliphantj  describing  the  nature  of  hanher  in 
internal  organs  met  with  in  the  course  of  barsati,  observes  : 

It  appears  to  consist  of  animal  matter  containing  deposits 
of  salts ;  when  fresh  it  cuts  like  cartilage,  and  when  dried 
is  distinctly  gritty.  In  all  these  points  it  is  very  like 
tubercle,  but  I  have  failed,  so  far,  to  trace  in  it  one 
peculiarity  of  that  disease  product- — softening.”  And  all 
medical  evidence  shows  that  there  is  never  any  acute  soft¬ 
ening  in  any  part  of  the  body  in  cases  of  cancer.  So  far 
back  as  1870,  the  British  Medical  Journal  pointed  out  that  it 
was  the  presence  of  inflammation  in  tubercle  and  its  absence 
in  cancer  which  indicates  the  great  distinction  between 
these  two  diseases. 

1^.  Amongst  other  striking  points  in  this  connection, 
there  is  also  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  barsati  in 
point  of  stations  varies,  there  being  a  comparative  infre¬ 
quency,  if  not  total  absence,  noticed  in  most  hilly  and  lime¬ 
stone  districts  of  India ;  and  this  infrequency  of  the  disease 
in  certain  soils  has  been  noted  now  by  several  observers, 
among  them  also  American  practitioners  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  one  form  of  this  disease  in 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  similar  evidence 
given  us  regarding  the  prevalence  of  cancer  in  man  in 
certain  districts  and  its  absence  in  others,  noted  by  Dr. 
Haviland  in  his  lecture  which  was  published  in  the  Lancet 
quite  recently  (1889). 

13.  Finally,  with  regard  to  recurrence  in  barsati.  We 
can  offer  no  better  explanation  than  by  saying  that  there  is 
perhaps  no  feature  more  characteristic  of  cancer  than  its 
tendency  to  recurrence.  Dr.  Campbell  de  Morgan,  F.R.S., 
writes*  : — “  A  remarkable  and  not  very  explicable  pheno¬ 
menon  is  the  arrest  of  cancer  growth  and  the  gradual  wast¬ 
ing  of  the  diseased  mass.  The  activity  of  the  whole  mass 
is  arrested,  new  cells  cease  to  be  formed,  and  the  tumour 
fades— a  widely  spread  mass  becoming  quiescent  and  then 
fading  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  shifts  the  difficulty 
back  a  stage  or  two  to  suggest  that  the  recession  of  cancer 
takes  place  in  obedience  to  the  law  under  which  local 
atrophy,  independent  of  inflammation  or  disease,  may 
occur;  or  that  it  may  be  due  to  some  want  of  organising 
power  inherent  in  it  from  the  first,  as  some  cancers  seem 
born  to  be  atrophic.”  Herein,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  the 
whole  explanation  of  barsati,  expressed  in  a  few  words.  It 
is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  most  important  subject  for 
investigation. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  7tli  March,  1874,  p.  256. 
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The  reduced  mortality  from  cancer  in  the  lower  animals 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  it  is  due  to  some  difference  in 
the  constitution  of  the  latter  as  compared  with  human 
beings,  especially  as  influenced  by  the  different  modes  of 
living,  &c.  Such  facts,  I  need  not  say,  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  history  of  cancer  alone ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  malignant  growths  seen  in  her- 
bivora. 

There  is  one  important  group  of  diseases  requiring 
careful  inquiry  in  veterinary  pathology,  namely,  malignant 
growths.  To  study  such  conditions  as  cancer,  sarcoma, 
&c.,  as  they  occur  in  animals,  and  compare  them  with  cor¬ 
responding  diseases  in  man,  and  then  demonstrate  the 
identity  by  close  observation,  is  the  highest  class  of  work  in 
pathology,  and  the  work  of  the  future.  Indeed,  the  careful 
observations  of  the  comparative  pathologist  have  shown  up 
diseases  of  animals  as  a  new  and  attractive  field  of  re¬ 
search.  Able  authorities  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the 
lower  animal  was  liable  to  suffer  from  every  form  of  malig¬ 
nant  growth  seen  in  man.  The  essential  object  of  future 
investigators  is  to  determine  the  importance  of  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  this  disease  in  all  its  phases.  With 
increased  experience,  this  line  of  inquiry  will  doubtless  be 
encouraged. 

The  questions  at  issue  are  so  vast  and  far-reaching  that 
each  principal  phase  must  be  studied  separately  ;  and  it  is 
only  natural  we  should  first  investigate  that  portion  of  the 
subject  which,  as  causing  the  greatest  danger  of  misunder¬ 
standing  to  the  beginner,  is  consequently  the  most  urgent. 
We  allude  to  the  small  basis  of  clinical  knowledge  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  still  tolerated  in  our  midst.  There  is  a 
vague  feeling  prevailing  among  some  that  almost  any  sore 
which  is  long  in  healing  is  to  be  called  barsati.  This 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  want  of  experience  and 
attention  to  the  first  principles  of  studying  disease. 

We  look  forward  for  a  large  solution  of  many  important 
questions  connected  with  the  disease,  and  this  can  only  be 
expected  as  the  result  of  the  utmost  patience  and  earnest 
work,  because  its  scope  is  extremely  wide,  and  includes,  so 
far  as  its  study  is  concerned,  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
as  a  whole,  which  must  embrace  its  component  as  well  as 
its  divergent  parts. 
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IMPROVED  MOUTH-GAG. 


By  James  Cooke,  E.B.C.V.S.,  Scarborough. 


The  annexed  illustrations  represent  a  mouth-gag,  open 
and  folded,  which  I  beg  to  introduce  to  the  veterinary  pro- 
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fession.  It  was  made  at  my  suggestion  by  Messrs.  Krohne 
and  Seseman,  London.  Having  used  one  of  a  similar  con¬ 
struction  for  some  time  I  can  speak  of  its  advantages  over 
other  gags  or  balling  irons.  I  have  no  doubt  that  its 
simplicity  in  structure,  easy  adjustment  and  portability, 
will  be  greatly  in  favour  of  it  coming  into  general  use.  To 
fix  it  in  position  the  india-rubber  bars  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  animal’s  mouth,  in  a  similar  way  to  an  ordinary  bit, 
and  the  head-strap  passed  behind  the  ears  and  buckled.  The 
gag  is  then  opened  by  pulling  the  india-rubber  bars  apart; 
the  distance  can  be  gauged,  and  the  mouth-piece  retained 
in  position  by  the  spring  ratchet.  The  mouth  can  be  closed 
instantaneously  by  simply  pulling  the  small  strap  attached 
to  the  ratchet.  This  gag  obviates  the  risk  of  injury  to  the 
operator^’s  hand ;  it  cannot  slip  sideways  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  hand  gags  when  the  animal  shakes  its  head  or  the 
assistant  loses  his  hold.  There  are  no  pillars  or  supports  to 
impede  the  hand  of  the  operator,  which  I  believe  are  to  be 
found  in  all  other  mouth-gags.  It  is  very  light  and  portable  ; 
being  jointed  it  can  be  folded  into  a  small  compass  and 
carried  in  the  coat  pocket  or  saddle  case. 


CYSTS  IN  THE  (ESOPHAGUS  OF  A  DOG. 

By  William  Littlewood,  M.R.C.V  S.,  Sanitary  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Cairo. 

A  white  fox-terrier  bitch  (owned  by  an  English  officer 
in  the  Egyptian  police)  was  observed  in  the  streets  of  Cairo 
foaming  at  its  mouth  ;  as  it  was  thought  to  be  mad,  it 
was  sent  to  me  for  an  opinion.  The  owner  stated  that 
the  bitch  had  three  weeks  since  some  similar  symptoms, 
but  that  it  made  no  attempt  to  escape  from  the  house  or 
injure  anyone.  From  time  to  time  the  dog  vomited  and  was 
at  my  request  left  with  me  for  treatment.  Until  the  day  it 
was  destroyed  it  had  a  good  appetite,  but  daily  became 
thinner,  and  vomition  was  more  frequent.  Heart’s  action 
was  irregular,  intermittent,  and  the  animal  staggered  when 
walking. 

Post-mortem  examination  showed  the  heart  to  be  consi¬ 
derably  distended,  the  walls  thin  and  flaccid.  Lungs. — 
Slight  patch  of  pneumonia.  (Esophagus. — In  the  portion 
of  the  oesophagus  passing  over  the  lungs  two  large  cysts 
were  present — one  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  the  other  a 
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little  smaller;  these  cysts  were  completely  filled  with 
parasites,  the  Spiroptera  sanguinilata ;  the  oesophagus  was 
not  in  any  way  constricted.  Stomach  slightly  congested 
and  filled  with  food. 


Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics* 


ACID  SALICYL  SULPHONIC. 

Salicyl  SULPHONIC  ACID  is  highly  recommended  by  Herr 
Roch  [Pharm.  Centralh.,  September  19th,  p.  549)  as  a 
reliable,  delicate,  and  convenient  test  for  albumen  in  urine. 
When  the  acid  is  added  the  albumen  is  thrown  down  as  a 
white  powder,  having  an  acid  reaction  and  giving  with 
ferric  chloride  an  intense  red  colour.  In  testing  urine /or 
albumen,  Herr  Roch  recommends  a  few  crystals  of  the  salicyl 
sulphonic  acid  into  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  urine,  and 
shake,  when  the  occurrence  of  turbidity  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  albumen  since  the  reaction  is 
not  affected  by  the  presence  of  urea,  uric  acid  peptones,  or 
glucose. 

ABSOLUTE  IODOFORM.  ; 

Reference  was  made  in  these  columns  (May,  1889,  p. 
S30)  to  a  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  iodoform^ 
based  on  an  article  in  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans., 
March  2nd,  p.  704,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  iodoform 
was  prepared  direct  from  the  ley  of  the  kelp  industry, 
based  on  the  reaction  between  acetone  and  nascent  alkaline 
hypoidite,  produced  by  the  action  of  hypochlorite  on  the 
alkaline  iodide  in  the  liquor.  In  the  Repertoire,  Novem¬ 
ber  10th,  p.  481,  it  is  now  shown  that  this  process  is  being 
carried  out  on  the  manufacturing  scale  near  Rouen,  and  it 
is  proved  that  the  iodoform  produced  is  absolutely  pure.  It 
is  described  as  occurring  in  micaceous  scales  of  a  fine  pale 
yellow  colour,  soluble  without  residue  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide,  and  having  only  a 
feeble  odour.  This  difference  in  odour  from  iodoform  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  old  method  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
reaction  in  the  new  process  takes  place  in  dilute  solution  in^ 

LXIII.  ^ 
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the  cold,  without  the  production  of  free  iodine,  whilst  in 
the  usual  process  the  reaction  between  free  iodine  and 
boiling  alcohol  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid 
and  secondary  compounds,  to  the  presence  of  which  in 
traces  the  stronger  odour  is  due.  This  new  process  will  be 
a  great  achievement  in  pharmacy  and  surgery,  as  the  very 
powerful  smell  of  the  drug,  so  objectionable  to  many,  will  to 
a  great  extent  be  got  rid  of. 

CHLORALAMIDE. 

The  new  hypnotic  cliloralamide  is  causing  some  interest 
to  therapeutists,  and  is  having  an  extensive  trial  in  hospital 
and  private  practice.  It  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
communication  from  Dr.  Paterson,  of  Cardiff,  in  the  Lancet 
for  October  26th,  p.  849,  wherein  he  shows  that  he  tried 
the  drug  in  fourteen  cases  of  insomnia,  including  simple 
sleeplessness,  and  that  consequent  upon  phthisis,  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  and  enteric  fever,  and  the  results  derived  were  upon 
the  whole  satisfactory ;  for  although  the  action  of  the  chlo- 
ralamide  is  not  quite  so  rapid  in  its  action  as  that  of  chloral 
hydrate,  sleep  coming  on  from  half  an  hour  after  its 
administration,  this  is  considered  to  be  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  action  upon  the 
circulation.  The  chloralamide,  however,  appears  to  be  not 
quite  free  from  some  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use 
of  others,  since  in  some  instances  doses  of  30  grains  and 
45  grains  were  followed  by  giddiness,  feeling  of  sickness, 
dryness  of  mouth,  and  even  slight  delirium.  As  a  rule, 
sleep  lasting  about  eight  hours  followed  its  administration, 
and  in  cases  of  phthisis  its  influence  in  restraining  sweat¬ 
ing  was  very  marked  ;  but  the  insomnia  and  restlessness  due 
to  pain  were  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  it.  Dr.  Paterson 
thinks  some  of  the  published  doses  to  be  too  much,  at  least 
to  begin  with,  especially  if  the  patient  has  been  ill  some 
time.  He  has  found  that  usually  from  30  to  45  grains  is 
sufficient  for  a  man,  while  20  to  30  grains  will  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  woman. 


SALICYLIC  ACID. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Hope,  writing  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Joum.^ 
November  I6th,  p.  1092,  strongly  recommends  salicylic 
acid  in  the  treatment  of  coryza  or  colds  in  the  head.  He 
asserts  that  if  it  be  applied  to  the  irritated  lining  membrane 
of  the  nose  when  sneezing  manifests  itself,  and  before  any 
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inflammatory  action  is  established,  a  single  application  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  abort  a  cold.  The  formula  that  he 
gives  is  as  follows  : 

^  Sodii  Salicylatis,  9iv  ; 

Boracis  Pulv.,  ^  ; 

Cocaine  Hydrochlor.,  gr,  xxij. 

Mix  by  agitation,  not  in  a  mortar.  This  compound  would 
be  found  serviceable  for  blowing  into  the  nostrils  of  horses 
suffering  from  simple  nasal  discharges,  and  could  be  used 
by  Allman’s  nasal  insufflator, 

EUPHRASIA  OEFICINALIS. 

The  common  eye  bright  ”  Eu^Jitcisici>  o^ciualis  is 
another  new  remedy  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
coryza  by  Hr.  G.  M.  Garland  {Eoston  Med.  Suvg. 
November  Tth,  p.  453).  Hr.  Garland  states  that  he  used 
the  drug  in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  which  he  gave  in  ten- 
drop  doses  in  water,  and  he  found  it  to  exert  a  powerful 
action  upon  the  recently  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  pharynx,  reducing  the  secretion  in  a  very  short 
time.  He  also  found  it  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  acute 
attacks  of  coryza  of  infants.  The  drug  may  be  tried  in  the 
treatment  of  coryza  of  horses  with  some  good  results,  The 
dose  of  the  tincture  would  be  about  1  to  2  drachms  in 
water. 


Pathological  Contributions. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA, 

In  Great  Britain,  during  the  five  weeks  from  Hecember 
14th,  1889,  to  January  18th,  1890,  there  were  33  outbreaks 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  reported,  22  in  England  and  11  in 
Scotland  ;  142  cattle  were  attacked,  89  of  which  were 
in  England. 

The  counties  in  which  the  outbreaks  occurred  have  been 
Cumberland,  Hants,  Kent,  Lancaster,  London,  Norfolk, 
Notts,  Edinburgh,  Forfar,  Lanark,  Perth,  and  Stirling. 
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In  Ireland  6  fresh  outbreaks  were  reported  and  11  cattle 
attacked.  These  were  all  within  the  county  of  Dublin. 


ANTHRAX. 

There  were  17  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease  reported 
in  Great  Britain,  and  25  animals  were  attacked,  of  which 
24  died  and  1  was  killed.  The  counties  in  which  these 
cases  of  anthrax  occurred  were  Chester,  Durham,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Norfolk,  Somerset,  Worcester,  Banff,  and  Stirling. 

In  Ireland  only  1  outbreak  of  anthrax  was  reported  in 
the  five  weeks  ;  this  occurred  in  the  County  of  Wexford — 6 
animals  were  attacked  and  died. 


SWINE-FEVER. 

In  Great  Britain  280  outbreaks  of  swine-fever  were 
reported,  1757  swine  were  attacked,  792  diseased  pigs  were 
killed,  748  died,  240  recovered,  and  242  remained  alive 
when  the, last  published  returns  were  made  up.  In  Ireland 
23  outbreaks  were  reported  and  58  swine  attacked. 


RABIES. 

In  England  21  cases  of  this  disease  were  reported  in  the 
counties  of  Chester,  Hants,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  London, 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  York  (West  Riding).  In  Ireland 
17  cases  of  rabies  were  returned  in  the  five  weeks. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN,  FEBRUARY  1,  1890. 

Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  nonaudeat. — Cicero. 

ADDITION  TO  THE  EDITORIAL  STAEF  OE  THE 

FETEEINABIJISr. 

Our  suEscnbcrs  will  obscrvG  witli  sHtisfRction  tli6  addition 
of  the  name  of  the  Principal  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  to  the  editorial  staff.  Professor  James  McCall  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  introduction  from  us^  hut  we  may  venture 
to  suggest  that  his  co-operation  will  he  a  link  to  connect  us 
with  the  members  of  the  profession  over  the  Border.  Looking 
back  to  the  time  when  we,  with  two  colleagues  whose  names 
are  still  fresh  in  all  our  memories,  undertook  the  duties  of 
the  editorial  chair,  we  recollect  that  there  was  no  other 
journal  in  this  country  exclusively  devoted  to  the  literature 
of  veterinary  science.  Times  have  changed,  and  there  are 
others  engaged  in  the  same  field  of  labour.  We  can  claim, 
however,  that  the  same  spirit  which  moved  us  then  actuates 
us,  and,  we  doubt  not,  our  fellow-workers  now.  We  have, 
all  of  us,  to  deplore  that  the  members  of  the  profession  are 
sparing  of  their  contributions.  Pressure  of  daily  work,  we 
may  hope,  is  the  cause  of  their  reticence  ;  but  we  may  remind 
them  that  many  an  interesting  and  valuable  case  lies  buried 
in  the  notes  which  might  be  useful  and  instructive  to  others  ; 
and  in  the  present  day  there  is  no  lack  of  channels  through 
which  ideas  may  be  interchanged. 


PAEASITISM. 

'  Professor  Harper,  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College, 
January  23rd  and  24th,  two  lectures  on  Parasitism- which 
must  have  indicated  to  the  large  class  who  listened  to  his 
remarks  that  there  is  something  more  in  the  question  than 
is  involved  in  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  worms  in  the 
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organism  of  the  higher  animals,  and  the  remedies  most 
effectual  in  counteracting  them. 

In  defining  a  parasite  the  lecturer  took  exception  to  the 
use  of  the  word  in  its  strict  sense  as  meaning  an  organism 
which  lived  on  the  tissues  of  a  higher  organism,  because  he 
proposed  to  show  that  some  parasites  did  not  harm  the 
being  on  or  in  which  they  reside,  while  often  they  might  be 
helpful.  He  therefore  substituted  a  definition  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  referred  to  parasitism  as  the  association  of  two 
living  beings,  one  of  which  played  the  part  of  host,  and  the 
other  that  of  guest. 

Forms  of  parasitism  were  sketched,  L  e.  commensalism, 
mutualism,  inquilinism,  and  symbiosis  phases  which,  as  the 
speaker  observed,  placed  the  whole  subject  of  parasitic  life 
in  a  new  light.  For  example,  in  commensalism  the  remora 
was  instanced  as  simply  adhering  to  the  shark  without  doing 
it  any  injury,  only  using  its  leviathan  host  as  a  conveyance, 
and  sharing  its  meal  as  a  dog  might  pick  up  the  crumbs 
from  beneath  the  table. 

Some  ecto-parasites  merely  live  in  the  debris  of  the  skin, 
and  thus  benefit  the  host.  This  form  of  mutualism  is 
exhibited  by  the  trichodectes  of  horses  and  cattle. 

When  two  larval  forms  live  in  the  same  host,  both  feedinor 
in  the  same  tissue,  the  term  inquilinism,  suggesting  lodgers, 
is  applicable  ;  and  in  symbiosis  the  parasite,  while  it  lives  on 
the  effete  products  of  its  host,  i.  e.  carbonic  acid,  yields  in 
return  oxygen  and  organic  aliment  to  the  tissues  in  which 
it  resides. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Professor’s  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  which  related  to  the  gradual  degradation  of 
the  organism  enjoying  a  free  life,  to  the  slavish  existence  of 
the  parasite  as  the  result  of  an  occasional  indulgence  in  the 
parasitic  habit  to  begin  with,  followed  by  the  slow  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tendency  to  live  in  the  tissues  of  the  higher 
organism,  till  finally  all  attempt  at  independence  of  life  was 
abandoned  and  the  once  free  being  became  a  mere  pendant 
to  another  and  a  stronger  life. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION. 

By  Prof.  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.SS.L.  &  E., 

President  of  the  Section. 

It  has  long  ceased  to  be  possible  in  the  course  of  an 
annual  address  in  Section  D  to  give  an  account  even  of  the 
most  important  advances  which  have  been  made  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  in  the  various  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  are  now  included  under  the  term  Biology.  One 
reason  is  that  each  of  the  biological  subjects  has  acquired 
such  vast  dimensions.  The  other,  that  the  two  main  branches 
— Morphology,  which  strives  to  explain  why  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  have  assumed  the  forms  and  structure  which  they 
possess,  and  Physiology,  which  seeks  to  understand  how  the 
living  organism  works,  have  now  diverged  from  each  other 
so  widely  as  regards  subject  and  method,  that  there  seems  to 
be  danger  of  complete  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 

From  this  sundering  of  sciences,  which  a  generation  ago 
were  intimately  united,  however  inevitable  it  may  be,  Phy- 
sioloo^y  chiefly  suffers,  as  being  even  to  the  naturalist  less 
attractive  and  interesting.  The  study  of  form  and  structure 
has  the  great  advantage  that  it  brings  the  observer  into  direct 
relation  with  objects  w^hich  excite  his  curiosity  without  re¬ 
quiring  too  great  an  effort  to  understand  them.  This  was 
the  case  even  when  Anatomy  was  mainly  descriptive,  and 
Zoology  and  Botany  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  classi¬ 
fication  and  with  definition  of  species.  How  much  more  is 
it  the  case  now  that  Anatomy,  Zoology,  and  Botany  have 
become  built  into  one  system  of  which  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is  the  corner  stone.  Morphology,  the  name  now  given 
to  this  system,  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  advantage  over 
all  other  subjects  of  scientific  study — that  while  attractive  to 
the  beginner,  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  mature  student. 
It  derives  its  perfectness  from  its  subject — the  order  of  the 
plant  and  animal  world.  For  inasmuch  as  its  fundamental 
conception  is  the  development  of  all  organisms,  however 
complicated,  from  elementary  forms,  and  as  the  ideal  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plant  and  animal  world  (in  other  words, 
the  science  of  morphology)  claims  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  synthesis  of  the  observed  facts  of  actual  development,  the 
science  is  co-ordinate  and  conterminous  with  living  nature, 
and  strives  after  a  perfection  which  is  that  of  nature  itself. 
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Physiology  is  without  this  source  of  attractiveness.  Its 
first  lessons  present  difficulties  to  the  beginner  which,  unless 
he  is  contented  (as  indeed  ordinary  students  are)  to  accept 
as  true  what  he  does  not  understand,  are,  to  say  the  least, 
discouraging ;  while  to  the  more  mature  student  who  has 
mastered  more  or  less  some  part  of  the  subject,  it  fails  to 
present  a  system  of  knowledge  of  which  all  the  ])arts  are  in¬ 
terdependent,  and  can  be  referred  to  one  fundamental 
principle,  comparable  to  that  of  development  or  evolution. 

\^Note. — Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  has  been  prevented 
by  illness  from  finally  revising  his  address,  and  giving  all  the 
references  he  would  have  desired.] 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  must  be  so  if  we  consider 
the  present  position  of  the  subject  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  the  physiologist  has  to  do.  That  work  is  of  two 
kinds.  He  has  first  to  determine  what  are  the  chemical  and 
physical  endowments  of  living  matter  in  general,  and  of  each 
of  the  varieties  of  living  matter  which  constitute  the  animal 
and  plant  organism  in  particular.  Then,  these  having  been 
investigated,  he  has  to  determine  how  these  processes  are 
localised,  so  as  to  constitute  the  special  function  of  each 
structure  and  the  relation  between  structure  and  process  in 
each  case.  In  the  actual  progress  of  physiology  the  order  I 
have  indicated  has  not  been  followed,  ^.  e.  there  has  not  been 
a  correlation  of  structure  with  previously  investigated  pro¬ 
cess,  for  in  former  days  physiologists  spoke  of  assimilation, 
secretion,  contraction,  and  the  like,  as  expressing  the  special 
endowments  of  muscles,  glands,  or  other  parts,  without 
recognising  their  ignorance  of  their  real  nature.  But  now, 
no  one  who  is  awake  to  the  tendencies  of  thought  and  work 
in  physiology  can  fail  to  have  observed  that  the  best  minds 
are  directed  with  more  concentration  than  ever  before  to 
those  questions  which  relate  to  the  elementary  endowments 
of  living  matter,  and  that  if  they  are  still  held  in  the  back¬ 
ground  it  is  rather  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
approaching  them  than  from  any  want  of  appreciation  of 
their  importance. 

It  is  to  some  of  these  questions  that  I  am  anxious  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Section  to-day.  I  feel  that  I  have  set 
myself  a  difficult  task,  but  think  that,  even  should  I  succeed 
very  partially,  the  attempt  may  be  a  useful  one.  And  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  consideration  that  the  interest  they  possess 
is  one  which  is  common  to  plant  and  animal  physiology — 
that  if  we  really  understood  them  they  would  furnish  a  key, 
not  only  to  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  growth,  but  even 
to  .those  of  reproduction  and  development,  and  that  it  is  in 
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the  direction  of  elementary  physiology,  which  means  nothing 
more  than  the  study  of  the  endowments  of  living  material, 
that  the  advance  of  the  next  twenty  years  will  be  made. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  J.  R.  Mayer’s*  treatise  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  organic  motion  and  the  exchange  of  material  in 
living  organisms  was  published  in  Germany.  Although  its 
value  was  more  appreciated  by  physicists  than  by  biologists, 
it  was  in  its  purpose,  as  well  as  in  its  subject-matter  physio¬ 
logical.  In  it  Mayer  showed  for  the  first  time  that  certain 
functions  of  the  animal  body,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
considered  most  vital,  are  strictly  within  reach  of  measure¬ 
ment,  i.  e.  referable  to  physical  standards  of  quantity.  He 
was  even  able  to  demonstrate  that  those  quantitative  rela¬ 
tions  between  different  kinds  of  energy  which  physicists  were 
then  only  beginning  to  recognise,  held  good  as  regards  the 
processes  peculiar  to  the  living  organism. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  this  now 
celebrated  work  a  series  of  discoveries  were  made  in  phy¬ 
siology,  which  constituted  the  period  we  are  now  considering 
an  epoch.  Mayer  himself  had  proved  that  muscles  in  doing 
work  and  producing  heat  do  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  substance.  But  this  fact  could  not  be  understood  until 
Bernard  showed  that  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  blood,  and  its  storage  and  production  a  chief 
function  of  the  liver.  Helmholtz  next  succeeded  in  proving 
what  Johannes  Muller  f  had  declared  to  be  nearly  impossible, 
namely,  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  propagation  of  a  motor 
impulse  from  the  brain  to  a  muscle  could  be  measured,  and 
showed  it  to  be  proportional  to  the  distance  traversed.  Next, 
du  Bois-Reymond  investigated  the  electrical  phenomena  of 
living  beings,  and  marshalled  them  under  a  physical  theory 
which  stood  its  ground  against  the  severest  criticism  for  more 
than  a  generation.  And  finally,  the  hydrodynamic  principles 
relating  to  the  circulation,  set  forth  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young 
in  the  Croonian  Lecture  forty  years  before,  were  demon¬ 
strated  experimentally  by  Ludwig  at  the  very  time  when 
Helmholtz  was  giving  definite  form  to  the  great  natural  philo¬ 
sopher’s  '  Theory  of  Colour  Perceptions.’ 

The  effect  of  these  discoveries  was  to  produce  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking  about  the 
phenomena  of  life.  Phe  error  of  the  past  had  been  to  belie\e 
that,  although  the  heart  resembled  a  pump,  although  diges¬ 
tion  could  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory,  and  comparisons  of 

*  J.  U.  Mayer,  ‘  Die  organiscbe  Bewegung  in  ibrem  Zusamtneubange 
mit  dem  Stoffwechsel,”  Heiibronn,  1845. 

,  f  Miiiler’s  ‘Physiology,’  translation  of  2nd  edition,  p.  729. 
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vital  with  physical  processes  could  be  used  for  illustration, 
it  was  always  wrong  to  identify  them.  But,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  learned  that  sensation  is  propagated  along  a  nerve 
just  as  sound  is  propagated  through  the  air,  only  with  a 
tenth  of  the  velocity,  that  the  relations  between  the  work  done, 
the  heat  produced,  and  the  fuel  used,  can  he  investigated  in 
the  living  body  just  as  they  are  in  the  steam  engine,  it  now 
came  to  be  felt  that  in  other  similar  cases  what  had  been 
before  regarded  as  peculiarly  vital  might  be  understood  on 
physical  principles,  and  that  for  the  future  the  word  vital” 
as  distinctive  of  physiological  processes  might  be  abandoned 
altogether.  In  looking  hack  we  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  lines  of  investigation  which  were  then  initiated  by 
such  men  as  Helmholtz,  Ludwig,  Briicke,  du  Bois-Reymond, 
Bonders,  Bernard,  are  those  along  which,  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation,  the  science  of  physiology  advanced ;  nor 
can  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  that  time 
doubt  that  these  leaders  of  physiological  thought  knew  that 
they  were  the  beginners  of  a  new  epoch.  But  such  an  epoch 
cannot  occur  again.  We  have  adopted  once  for  all  the  right, 
e.  the  scientific  method,  and  there  is  not  the  least  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  recurring  to  the  wrong.  We  have  no  new 
departure,  no  change  of  front  in  prospect ;  but  even  times 
which  are  not  epochal  have  their  tendencies,  and  I  venture 
to  submit  to  you  that,  in  physiology  the  tendency  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  is  characterised  by  the  concentration  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  best  minds  on  what  I  have  already  referred  to 
as  elementary  questions.  The  work  of  investigating  the 
special  functions  of  organs,  which  during  the  last  two  decades 
has  yielded  such  splendid  results,  is  still  proceeding,  and 
every  year  new  ground  is  being  broken  and  new  and  fruitful 
lines  of  experimental  inquiry  are  being  opened  up ;  but  the 
further  the  physiologist  advances  in  this  work  of  analysis  and 
differentiation,  the  more  frequently  does  he  find  his  attention 
arrested  by  deeper  questions  relating  to  the  essential  endow¬ 
ments  of  living  matter,  of  which  even  the  most  highly  differ¬ 
entiated  functions  of  the  animal  or  plant  organism  are  the 
outcome.  In  our  science  the  order  of  progress  has  been 
hitherto  and  will  continue  to  he  the  reverse  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Nature  begins  with  the  elementary  and  ends  with 
the  complex  (first  the  amoeba,  then  the  man).  Our  mode 
of  investigation  has  to  begin  at  the  end  ;  and  this  not  merely 
for  the  historical  reason  that  the  first  stimulus  to  physiolo¬ 
gical  inquiry  was  man^s  reasonable  desire  to  know  himself, 
hut  because  differentiation  actually  involves  simplification. 
For  just  as  in  manufactures  it  is  the  effect  of  division  of 
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labour  that  less  is  required  of  each  workman,  so  in  an 
organism  which  is  made  up  of  many  organs,  the  function  of 
each  is  simpler. 

Physiology,  therefore,  first  studies  man  and  the  higher 
animals  and  proceeds  to  the  higher  plants,  then  to  inverte¬ 
brates  and  cryptogams,  ending  where  development  begins. 
From  the  beginning  her  aim  has  been  to  correlate  function 
with  structure,  at  first  roughly ;  afterwards,  when,  as  I  have 
explained,  her  methods  of  observation  became  scientific, 
more  and  more  accurately,  the  principle  being  that  every 
appreciable  difference  of  structure  corresponds  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  function  ,*  and  inversely,  that  each  endowment  of  a 
living  organ  must  be  explained,  if  explained  at  all,  as 
springing  from  its  structure. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  see  wbither  this  method  must  even¬ 
tually  lead  us.  For  inasmuch  as  function  is  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  structure,  the  result  of  proceeding,  as  phy¬ 
siology  normally  does,  from  structure  to  function,  must 
inevitably  be  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  functional 
differences  which  have  no  structural  difference  to  explain 
them.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  physiologist  undertakes  to 
explain  the  function  of  a  highly  differentiated  organ  like 
the  eye,  he  finds  that  up  to  a  certain  point,  provided  that 
he  has  the  requisite  knowledge  of  dioptrics,  the  method  of 
correlation  guides  him  straight  to  his  point.  He  can 
mentally  or  actually  construct  an  eye  which  will  perform 
the  functions  of  the  real  eye,  in  so  far  as  the  formation  of  a 
real  image  of  the  field  of  vision  on  the  retina  is  concerned, 
and  will  be  able  thereby  to  understand  how  the  retinal 
picture  is  transferred  to  the  organ  of  consciousness. 
Having  arrived  at  this  point,  he  begins  to  correlate  the 
known  structure  of  the  retina  with  what  is  required  of  it, 
and  finds  that  the  number  of  objects  which  he  can  discri¬ 
minate  in  the  field  of  vision  is  as  numerous  as,  but  not 
more  numerous  than,  the  parts  of  the  retina,  i.  e.  the  cones 
which  are  concerned  in  discriminating  them.  So  far  he 
has  no  difficulty  ;  but  the  method  of  correlation  fails  him 
from  the  moment  that  he  considers  that  each  object  point 
in  the  field  of  vision  is  coloured,  and  that  he  is  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  not  merely  the  number  and  the  relations  of  all 
the  object  points  to  each  other  but  the  colour  of  each 
separately.  He  then  sees  at  once  that  each  cone  must 
possess  a  plurality  of  endowments  for  which  its  structure 
affords  no  explanation.  In  other  words,  in  the  minute 
structure  of  the  human  retina  we  have  a  mechanism  which 
would  completely  explain  the  picture  of  which  I  am  con- 
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scious,  were  the  objects  composing  it  possessed  of  one 
objective  quality  only,  being  colourless,  but  it  leaves  us 
without  explanation  of  the  differentiation  of  colour. 

Similarly,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  explain  the  function  of  a 
secreting  gland,  such,  e.g.  as  the  liver,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  that,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  gland  con¬ 
sists  of  lobules  which  resemble  each  other  exactly,  and  each 
lobule  is  similarly  made  up  of  cells  which  are  all  alike,  each 
individual  cell  must  be  capable  of  performing  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  organ.  But  when  by  exact  experiment 
we  learn  that  the  liver  possesses  not  one  function  but  many 
— when  we  know  that  it  is  a  storehouse  for  animal  starch, 
that  each  cell  possesses  the  power  of  separating  waste 
colouring  matter  from  the  blood,  and  of  manufacturing 
several  kinds  of  crystallisable  products,  some  of  which  it 
sends  in  one  direction  and  others  in  the  opposite,  we  find 
again  that  the  correlation  method  fails  us,  and  that  all  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  has  done  for  us  is  to 
set  before  us  a  question  which,  though  elementary,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  answer. 

By  multiplying  examples  of  the  same  kind,  we  should  in 
each  case  come  to  the  same  issue,  namely,  plurality  of  func¬ 
tion  with  unity  of  structure,  the  unity  being  represented  by 
a  simple  structural  element — be  it  retinal  cone  or  cell — • 
possessed  of  numerous  endowments.  Whenever  this  point 
is  arrived  at  in  any  investigation,  structure  must  for  the 
moment  cease  to  be  our  guide,  and  in  general  two  courses 
or  alternatives  are  open  to  us.  One  is  to  fall  back  on  that 
Avorn-out  Deus  ex  macliinay  protoplasm,  as  if  it  afforded  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  everything  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  otherwise,  and  accordingly  to  defer  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  which  have  no  demonstrable  connec¬ 
tion  with  structure  as  for  the  present  beyond  the  scope  of 
investigation ;  the  other  is,  retaining  our  hold  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  correlation,  to  take  the  problem  in 
reverse,  i.  e.  to  use  analysis  of  function  as  a  guide  to  the 
ultra-microscopical  analysis  of  structure. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  of  these  two  courses  the  Jlrst  is 
wrong,  the  second  right ;  for  in  following  it  we  still  hold  to 
the  fundamental  principle  that  living  material  acts  by 
virtue  of  its  structure,  provided  that  we  allow  the  term 
structure  to  be  used  in  a  sense  which  carries  it  beyond  the 
limits  of  anatomical  investigation,  ^.  e.  beyond  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  can  be  attained  either  by  the  scalpel  or  the 
microscope.  We  thus  (as  1  have  said)  proceed  from  func¬ 
tion  to  structure,  instead  of  the  other  way. 
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Nor  are  we  in  thus  changing  direction  departing  from  the 
traditions  of  our  science.  In  tracing  the  history  of  some  of 
the  greatest  advances,  we  find  that  the  recognition  of  func¬ 
tion  has  preceded  the  knowledge  of  structure.  Haller’s 
discovery  of  irritability  was  known  and  bore  fruit  long 
before  anything  was  known  of  the  structure  of  muscle.  So 
also,  at  a  later  period,  Bichat  was  led  by  his  recognition  of 
the  physiological  differences  between  what  he  termed  the 
functions  of  organic  and  animal  life,  to  those  anatomical 
researches  which  were  the  basis  of  the  modern  science  of 
histology.  {To  he  continued^ 
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{Concluded from  p.  23.) 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  zealous  investigator  and 
the  conscientious  curator  are  often  the  direst  antagonists  : 
the  one  endeavours  to  get  all  the  knowledge  he  can  out  of  a 
specimen,  regardless  of  its  ultimate  fate,  and  even  if  his  own 
eyes  alone  have  the  advantage  of  it;  the  other  is  content  if 
a  limited  portion  only  is  seen,  provided  that  can  be  seen  by 
everyone  both  now  and  hereafter. 

Such,  then,  is  the  primary  principle  which  ought  to 
underlie  the  arrangement  of  all  museums — the  distinct 
separation  of  the  two  objects  for  which  collections  are  made; 
the  publicly  exhibited  collection  being  never  a  store  room  or 
magazine,  but  only  such  as  the  ordinary  visitor  can  under¬ 
stand  and  profit  by,  and  the  collection  for  students  being  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  examination  and  re¬ 
search.  The  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  detail  in 
both  departments  are  endless,  and  to  enter  further  into  their 
consideration  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
address.  Happily,  as  I  said  before,  the  subject  is  receiving 
much  attention. 

I  would  willingly  dwell  longer  upon  it — indeed,  I  feel 
that  I  have  only  been  able  to  touch  slightly  and  super¬ 
ficially  upon  many  questions  of  practical  interest,  well 
worthy  of  more  detailed  consideration — but  time  warns  me 
that  I  must  be  bringing  this  discourse  to  a  close,  and  I  have 
still  said  nothing  in  reference  to  subjects  upon  which  you  may 
expect  some  words  on  this  occasion.  I  mean  those  great  pro¬ 
blems  concerning  the  laws  which  regulate  the  evolution  of 
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organic  beings,  problems  which  agitate  the  minds  of  all  bio¬ 
logists  of  the  present  day,  and  the  solution  of  which  is 
watched  with  keen  interest  by  a  far  wider  circle — a  circle,  in 
fact,  coincident  with  the  intelligence  and  education  of  the 
world.  Several  communications  connected  with  these  pro¬ 
blems  will  be  brought  before  the  sectional  meetings  during 
the  next  few  days,  and  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
hearing  them  discussed  by  some  of  those  who  by  virtue  of 
their  special  attention  to  and  full  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
are  most  competent  to  speak  with  authority.  It  is  therefore 
for  me  rather  delicate  ground  to  tread  upon,  especially  at 
the  close  of  a  discourse  mainly  devoted  to  another  question. 
I  will,  however,  briefly  point  out  the  nature  of  the  problems 
and  the  lines  which  the  endeavour  to  solve  them  will  pro¬ 
bably  take,  without  attempting  to  anticipate  the  details 
which  you  will  doubtless  hear  most  fully  and  ably  stated 
elsewhere. 

I  think  I  may  safely  premise  that  few,  if  any,  original 
workers  at  any  branch  of  biology  appear  now  to  entertain 
serious  doubt  about  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  all 
existing  forms  of  life  have  been  derived  from  other  forms  by 
a  natural  process  of  descent  with  modification,  and  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  to  the  records  of  the  past 
history  of  life  upon  the  earth  we  must  look  for  the  actual 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  which  accords  so 
strongly  with  all  we  know  of  the  present  history  of  living 
beings. 

Professor  Huxley  wrote  in  1875:  The  only  perfectly 
safe  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  evolution  lies  in  the 
historical,  or  rather  archaeological,  evidence  that  particular 
organisms  have  arisen  by  the  gradual  modification  of  their 
])redecessors,  which  is  furnished  by  fossil  remains.  That 
evidence  is  daily  increasing  in  amount  and  in  weight,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  comparisons  of  the  actual  pedigree 
of  these  organisms  with  the  phenomena  of  their  development 
may  furnish  some  criterion  by  which  the  validity  of  phylo- 
genic  conclusions  deduced  from  the  facts  of  embryology  alone 
may  be  satisfactorily  tested.^^ 

Palaeontology,  however,  as  we  all  know’,  reveals  her 
secrets  with  no  open  band.  How  can  we  be  reminded  of 
this  more  forcibly  than  by  the  discovery  announced  scarcely 
three  months  ago  by  Professor  Marsh,  of  numerous  marna- 
lian  remains  from  formations  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  the 
absence  of  wbich  bad  so  long  been  a  source  of  difficulty  to 
all  zoologists  ?  What  vistas  does  this  discovery  oj)en  of 
future  possibilities,  and  what  thorough  discredit,  if  any 
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were  needed,  does  it  throw  on  the  value  of  negative  evidence 
in  such  matters  !  Bearing  fully  in  mind  the  necessary  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  record  we  have  to  deal  with,  I  think  that 
no  one  taking  an  impartial  survey  of  the  recent  progress  of 
palaeontological  discovery  can  douht  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  gradual  modification  of  living  forms  is  still 
steadily  increasing.  Any  regular  progressive  series  of  changes 
of  structure  coinciding  with  changes  in  time  can  of  course 
only  be  expected  to  be  preserved  and  to  come  again  before 
our  eyes  under  such  a  favorable  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  as  must  be  of  most  rare  occurrence ;  but  the  links, 
more  or  less  perfect,  of  many  such  series  are  continually  being 
revealed,  and  the  discovery  of  a  single  intermediate  form  is 
often  of  immense  interest  as  indicating  the  path  along  which 
the  modification  from  one  apparently  distinct  form  to  another 
may  have  taken  place. 

Though  palseontology  may  be  appealed  to  in  support  of 
the  conclusion  that  modifications  have  taken  place  as  time 
advanced,  it  can  scarcely  afford  any  help  in  solving  the  more 
difficult  problems  which  still  remain  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  changes  have  been  brought  about. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  what  has  been  truly  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  creation  of  modern  natural  history,"’’  Dar¬ 
win’s  work  on  the  ^  Origin  of  Species,’  there  has  been  no 
little  controversy  as  to  how  far  all  the  modifications  of  living 
forms  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  principle  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  or  preservation  of  variations  best  adapted  for  their  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions,  and  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  other 
factors  have  taken  part  in  the  process  of  organic  evolution. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  in  these  later  times  the 
controversy  has  ended.  Indned,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  scientific  literature  must  know  that  notes  struck  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  produced  a  series  of 
reverberations,  the  echoes  of  which  have  hardly  yet  died 
away. 

Within  the  last  few  months  also  two  important  w'orks 
have  appeared  in  our  country,  which  have  placed  in  an 
accessible  and  popular  form  many  of  the  data  upon  which 
the  most  prevalent  views  on  the  subject  are  based. 

The  first  is  ‘  Darwinism  :  an  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  Applications,’  by  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace.  No  one  could  be  found  so  competent  to 
give  such  an  exposition  of  the  theory  as  one  who  was,  simul¬ 
taneously  with  Darwin,  its  independent  originator,  but  who, 
by  the  title  he  has  chosen  no  less  than  by  the  contents  of 
the  book,  has,  with  rare  modesty  and  self-abnegation,  trans- 
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ferred  to  his  fellow-labourer  all  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of 
what  he  evidently  looks  upon  as  a  principle  of  overwhelming 
importance  in  the  economy  of  nature;  supreme/’  indeed, 
he  says,  ‘‘  to  an  extent  which  even  Darwin  himself  hesitated 
to  claim  for  it.” 

The  other  work  I  refer  to  is  the  English  translation  of  the 
remarkable  ‘  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological 
Problems/  by  Dr.  August  Weismann,  published  at  the 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  in  which  is  fully  discussed  the  very 
important  but  still  open  question — a  question  which  was 
brought  into  prominence  at  our  meeting  at  Manchester  two 
years  ago^ — of  the  transmission  or  non-transmission  to  the 
offspring  of  characters  acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
parent. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  it  is  one  of  the  main  ele¬ 
ments  of  Darwin’s,  as  well  as  of  every  other  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  in  every  individual  organic  being  an  innate 
tendency  to  vary  from  the  standard  of  its  predecessors,  but 
that  this  tendency  is  usually  kept  under  the  sternest  control 
by  the  opposite  tendency  to  resemble  them,  a  force  to  which 
the  terms  heredity  ”  and  atavism  ”  are  applied.  The 
causes  of  this  initial  tendency  to  vary,  as  well  as  those  of  its 
limits  and  prevailing  direction,  and  the  circumstances  which 
favour  its  occasional  bursting  through  the  constraining 
principle  of  heredity,  offer  an  endless  field  for  speculation. 
Though  several  theories  of  variation  have  been  suggested,  I 
think  that  no  one  would  venture  to  say  we  have  passed  beyond 
the  threshold  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  present. 

Taking  for  granted,  however,  as  we  all  do,  that  this  ten- 
tency  to  individual  variation  exists,  then  comes  the  question. 
What  are  the  agents  by  which,  when  it  has  asserted  itself, 
it  is  controlled  or  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  permanent  or  apparently  permanent  modifications  of 
organic  structures  which  we  see  around  us  ?  Is  survival 
of  the  fittest  ”  or  preservation  by  natural  selection  of  those 
variations  best  adapted  for  their  surrounding  conditions  (the 
essentially  Darwinian  or  still  more  essentially  Wallacian 
doctrine)  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  of  these  agents  ?  Can 
isolation,  or  the  revived  Lamarckian  view  of  the  direct  action 
of  the  environment,  or  the  effects  of  use  or  disuse  accumu¬ 
lating  through  generations,  either  singly  or  combined, 
account  for  all  ?  Or  is  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
of  the  numerous  subsidiary  methods  of  selection  which 
have  been  suggested  as  factors  in  bringing  about  the  great 
result  ? 

Anyone  who  has  closely  followed  these  discussions,  espe- 
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cially  those  bearing  most  directly  upon  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  important  factor  of  evolution — natural 
selection  or  survival  of  the  fittest  ” — cannot  fail  to  have 
noticed  the  appeal  constantly  made  to  the  advantage,  the 
utility,  or  otherwise,  of  special  organs  or  modifications  of 
organs  or  structures  to  their  possessors.  Those  who  have 
convinced  themselves  of  the  universal  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  selection  hold  that  every  particular 
structure  or  modification  of  structure  must  be  of  utility  to 
the  animal  or  plant  in  which  it  occurs,  or  to  some  ancestor 
of  that  animal  or  plant,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  come 
into  existence ;  the  only  reservation  being  for  cases  which 
are  explained  by  the  principle  which  Darwin  called  corre¬ 
lation  of  growth.”  Thus  the  extreme  natural  selectionists 
and  the  old-fashioned  school  of  teleologists  are  so  far  in 
agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by  some  that  numerous 
structures  and  modifications  of  structures  are  met  with  in 
nature  which  are  manifestly  useless ;  it  is  even  confidently 
stated  that  there  are  many  which  are  positively  injurious  to 
their  possessor,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  have  resulted 
from  the  action  of  natural  selection  of  favorable  variations. 
Organs  or  modifications  when  in  an  incipient  condition  are 
especially  quoted  as  bearing  upon  this  difficulty.  But  here, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  are  continually  appealing  to  a  criterion 
by  which  to  test  our  theories,  of  which  we  know  far  too 
little,  and  this  (though  often  relied  upon  as  the  strongest) 
is,  in  reality,  the  weakest  point  of  the  whole  discussion. 

Of  the  variations  of  the  form  and  structure  of  organic 
bodies  we  are  beginning  to  know  something.  Our  museums, 
when  more  complete  and  better  organised,  will  teach  us 
much  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  They  will  show  us  the 
infinite  and  wonderful  and  apparently  capricious  modifica¬ 
tions  of  form,  colour,  and  of  texture  to  which  every  most 
minute  portion  of  the  organisation  of  the  innumerable 
creatures  which  people  the  earth  is  subject.  They  will  show 
us  examples  of  marvellously  complicated  and  delicate  arrange¬ 
ments  of  organs  and  tissues  in  many  of  what  we  consider  as 
almost  the  lowest  and  most  imperfectly  organised  groups  of 
beings  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  as  to  the  use  of 
all  these  structures  and  modifications  in  the  economy  of  the 
creatures  that  possess  them  we  know,  I  may  almost  say, 
nothing,  and  our  museums  will  never  teach  us  these  things. 
If  time  permitted  I  might  give  numerous  examples  in  the 
most  familiar  of  all  animals,  whose  habits  and  actions  are 
matters  of  daily  observation,  with  whose  life-history  we  are 
LXllI.  7 
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as  well  acquainted  almost  as  we  are  of  our  own,  of  structures 
the  purposes  of  which  are  still  most  doubtful.  There  are 
many  such  even  in  the  composition  of  our  own  bodies.  How, 
then,  can  we  expect  to  answer  such  questions  when  they 
relate  to  animals  known  to  us  only  by  dead  specimens,  or 
by  the  most  transient  glimpses  of  the  living  in  a  state  of 
nature,  or  when  kept  under  the  most  unnatural  conditions 
in  confinement?  And  yet  this  is  actually  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  myriads  of  living 
beings  which  inhabit  the  earth.  How  can  we,  with  our 
limited  powers  of  observation  and  limited  capacity  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  its  complex  surroundings  of  some  peculiar 
modification  of  structure  found  in  some  strange  animal 
dredged  up  from  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  or  which  passes 
its  life  in  the  dim  seclusion  of  some  tropical  forest,  and  into 
the  essential  conditions  of  whose  existence  we  have  at 
present  no  possible  means  of  putting  ourselves  in  any  sort  of 
relation  ? 

How  true  is  it  that,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  we  find 
in  animals  complex  organs  of  sense  richly  supplied  wfith 
nerves,  but  the  functions  of  which  we  are  as  yet  powerless 
to  explain.  There  may  be  fifty  other  senses  as  different  from 
ours  as  sound  is  from  sight ;  and  even  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  own  senses  there  may  be  endless  sounds  which  we 
cannot  hear,  and  colours  as  different  as  red  from  green  of 
which  we  have  no  conception.  These  and  a  thousand  other 
questions  remain  for  solution.  The  familiar  world  which 
surrounds  us  may  be  a  totally  different  place  to  other 
animals.  To  them  it  may  be  full  of  music  which  we  cannot 
hear,  of  colour  which  we  cannot  see,  of  sensations  which  we 
cannot  conceive.” 

The  fact  is  that  nearly  all  attempts  to  assign  purposes  to 
the  varied  structures  of  animals  are  the  merest  guesses  and 
assumptions.  The  writers  on  natural  history  of  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  who  for  every  why  must  have 
a  wherefore,”  abound  in  these  guesses,  which  wider  know¬ 
ledge  shows  to  be  untenable.  Many  of  the  arguments  for 
or  against  natural  selection,  based  upon  the  assumed  utility 
or  equally  assumed  uselessness  of  animal  and  vegetable 
structures,  have  nothing  more  to  recommend  them.  In  fact, 
to  say  that  any  part  of  the  organisation  of  an  animal  or 
plant,  or  any  habit  or  instinct  with  which  it  is  endowed,  is 
useless,  or  even  injurious,  seems  to  mean  assumption  which, 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  we  are  not  warranted  in 
making.  The  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  more 
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lights  but  infinite  patience  and  infinite  labour  are  required 
before  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  speak  dogmatically  on 
these  mysteries  of  nature — labour  not  only  in  museums, 
laboratories,  and  dissecting-rooms,  but  in  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  the  animals  themselves,  watching  and  noting 
their  ways  amid  their  natural  surroundings,  by  which  means 
alone  we  can  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  their  life- 
history.  But  until  that  time  comes,  though  we  may  not 
be  quite  tempted  to  echo  the  despairing  cry  of  the  poet. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything,”  a  frank  confession  of 
ignorance  is  the  most  straightforward,  indeed  the  only 
honest  position  we  can  assume  when  questioned  on  these 
subjects. 

However  much  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  supreme  value 
of  scientific  methods  of  observation  and  of  reasoning,  both 
as  mental  training  of  the  individual  and  in  the  elucidation 
of  truth  and  advancement  of  knowledge  generally,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  who  are  engaged 
with  the  investigation  of  those  subjects  which  are  commonly 
accepted  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  physical  science  are 
unfortunately  not  always,  by  virtue  of  being  so  occupied, 
possessed  of  that  most  precious  gift,  a  right  judgment  in 
all  things/’ 

No  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  laborious  and 
wavering  steps  of  scientific  progress  (I  can  answer  at  least 
for  one  branch  of  it)  can  look  upon  that  progress  with  a 
perfect  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

Can  it  be  said  of  any  of  us  that  our  observations  are 
always  accurate,  the  materials  on  which  they  are  based 
always  sufficient,  our  reasoning  always  sound,  our  conclu¬ 
sions  always  legitimate  ?  Is  there  any  subject,  however 
limited,  of  which  our  knowledge  can  be  said  to  have  reached 
finality  ? 

Or  if  it  happens  to  any  of  us  as  to 

“  A  man  who  looks  at  glass 
On  it  may  stay  his  eye, 

Or  if  he  pleases  through  it  pass 
And  then  the  heavens  espy,” 

are  not  those  heavens  which  are  beyond  the  immediate 
objects  of  our  observation  coloured  by  our  prejudices,  pre¬ 
possessions,  emotions,  or  imagination,  as  often  as  they  are 
defined  by  any  profound  insight  into  the  depth  of  nature’s 
law  ?  In  most  of  these  questions  an  open  mind  and  a  sus¬ 
pended  judgment  appear  to  me  the  true  scientific  position, 
whichever  way  our  inclinations  may  lead  us. 

For  myself;  I  must  own  that  when  I  endeavour  to  look 
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beyond  the  glass,  and  frame  some  idea  of  the  plan  upon 
which  all  the  diversity  in  the  organic  world  has  been 
brought  about,  I  see  the  strongest  grounds  for  the  belief, 
difficult  as  it  sometimes  is  in  the  face  of  the  strange,  incom¬ 
prehensible,  apparent  defects  in  structure,  and  the  far 
stranger,  weird,  ruthless  savagery  of  habit,  often  brought  to 
light  by  the  study  of  the  ways  of  living  creatures,  that 
natural  selection,  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  has,  among  other 
agencies,  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  production  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  organic  world,  and  that  it  is  a 
universally  acting  and  beneficent  force  continually  tending 
towards  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  of  the  race,  and  of 
the  whole  living  world. 

I  can  even  go  further  and  allow  my  dream  still  thus  to 
run  : 

“  Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, — 


That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.” 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  HELD  JANUARY  Oxn, 

1890. 

The  President,  Professor  Axe,  in  the  chair. 

Present: — Professors  Brown,  McCall,  Walley  ;  Sir  Henry 
Simpson,  Dr.  Fleming ;  Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  P.  Taylor,  H.  Kidd, 
J.  Roalfe  Cox,  E.  W.  Wragg,  W.  Wilson,  AY.  J.  Alulvey,  J. 
Simpson,  T.  Campbell,  J.  D.  Barford,  H.  R.  Perrins,  AY. 
Hunting. 

The  Solicitor  {Mr.  Thatcher),  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
through  illness,  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Solicitor  announced  that  letters  expressing  regret  at 
inability  to  attend  had  been  received  from  Professor  AYilliams, 
Professor  Pritchard,  Mr.  AYoods,  Mr.  AYhittle,  Mr.  Lambert, 
and  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram. 

Presentations. 

The  Solicitor  announced  the  following  presentations  to  the 
library : — The  ‘  Calendar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
England  ’ ;  ‘  Equine  Medicine,’  by  Professor  Robertson,  pre¬ 
sented  by  his  widow  ;  and  Volume  I  of  the  Veterinary  Record, 
presented  by  the  Editor, 
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Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  presented 
to  the  donors  for  the  books. 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Letter  of  Gondoleuce  to  the  IVidow  of  the  late  Mr .  L.  O.  Dray. 

Dr.  Fleming  thought  that  before  they  proceeded  further  with 
the  business  of  the  College,  it  would  be  an  act  of  kind  remem¬ 
brance  and  recognition  if  they  noticed  the  loss  they  had  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Dray.  He  felt  sure  that  he  carried 
with  him  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  profession  in  saying  that 
both  the  Council  and  the  profession  had  sustained  a  heavy 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Dray.  Dor  many  years  he  had 
been  a  constant  attendant  at  their  Council  meetings,  and  had 
held  the  responsible  position  of  Treasurer,  and  he  had  fulfilled 
the  duties  pertaining  to  that  ofS.ce  with  the  fullest  satisfaction 
to  the  profession.  He  therefore  begged  to  move  that  a  letter  of 
condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Dray  expressing  the  extreme  regret 
which  the  profession  felt  at  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  and  also 
desiring  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Council  be  tendered  to  her  in 
her  heavy  loss. 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  motion. 

Frofessor  Walley  supported. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Report  of  Registration  Gommittee. 

The  Solicitor  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Darford  moved  its  adoption. 

Dr.  Fleming  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Report  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee. 

The  Solicitor  read  the  report. 

Frofessor  Walley  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  He 
also  begged  to  move  that  Mr.  Greaves’  very  kind  offer  to  double 
the  window  of  the  Council  chamber  be  accepted.  Judging  from 
what  he  knew  of  the  effect  of  such  an  alteration,  he  thought  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Barford  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Report  of  the  Finance  Gommittee. 

The  Solicitor  read  the  report. 

Dr.  Fleming  moved  its  adoption,  and  also  that  cheques  be 
drawn  to  cover  outstauding  liabilities. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Report  of  Gommittee  re  Government  Grant  and  Meat  Inspection. 

The  Solicitor  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Runting  protested  that  the  motion  passing  the  recom- 
meudation  re  Government  grant  was  never  seconded,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  could  not  be  a  resolution.  There  were  only  three 
members  present  at  the  meeting;  two  disagreed,  and  the 
Chairman  gave  the  casting  vote. 
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Sir  Henry  Simpson  said  that  Mr.  Hunting  had  not  lodged 
any  formal  objection  with  the  Secretary. 

The  President  said  that  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  moved  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  the  portion  of  the  report  referring  to 
meat  inspection  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Report  of  Committee  re  recognition  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 

Schools. 

The  Solicitor  read  the  report. 

The  Fresident  said  that  by  Section  13  of  their  Act,  if  they 
recognised  foreign  and  colonial  schools,  graduates  from  such 
schools  were  entitled,  after  having  been  in  practice  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  register  their  names  at  the  College  and  to 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Of  course,  that  depended 
upon  the  Royal  College  having  recognised  the  school  whose 
graduate  sought  to  be  registered.  In  Bye-law  35  it  was  provided 
that  a  person  holding  a  diploma  from  any  medical  examining 
body  recognised  by  law  should  be  exempt  from  attendance  in 
the  first  year’s  course  of  lectures,  and  from  the  examination  at 
the  end  of  that  year.  “  A  student  holding  a  foreign  or  Colonial 
veterinary  diploma  from  any  veterinary  examining  body  re- 
cognised  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  shall  be  exempt  from  attendance  of  the  course  of 
lectures  for  the  first  two  years,  and  from  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  those  years  respectively.”  Up  to  the  present  time  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  the  schools  to  receive  graduates  from 
foreign  and  Colonial  schools,  and  to  allow  them  the  privileges 
laid  down  in  the  Bye-law,  according  to  which  they  might  study 
one  session  at  one  of  the  colleges,  receive  the  diploma,  and  be 
registered  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  ^  The  schools  had  evidently  been  going  astray,  as  the 
Bye-law  said  that  intending  graduates  should  be  from  recognised 
schools.  Until  the  Council  recognised  the  foreign  and  Colonial 
schools,  the  schools  of  this  country  could  not  allow  them  the 
privileges  provided  in  the  Bye-law. 

Mr.  Roalfe  Cox  proposed  that  the  word  “recognised  ”  should 
be  left  out  in  the  Bye-laws. 

Professor  Walley  thought  that  if  that  omission  was  made  the 

profession  would  be  swamped  with  Colonial  veterinary  practi¬ 
tioners. 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  said  that  up  to  the  present  the  Royal 
College  had  recognised  these  Colonial  students,  and  the  schools 
had  on  that  understanding  taken  them  with  their  diplomas  and 
passed  them  on  to  the  College  for  the  diploma.  It  seemed  to  be 
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the  desire  of  the  Committee,  and,  he  imagined,  of  everybody, 
that  that  should  be  put  an  end  to.  He  thought  they  had  better 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

PvofessoT  ^gGclII  suggested  that  an  official  letter  should  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  principals  of  the  schools,  intimating  that  for 
the  future  no  Colonial  graduates  would  be  allowed  to  be  examined. 
As  for  the  few  Colonial  students  who  were  now  studying  in  this 
country,  they  should  be  allowed  to  run  their  course  and  come 
up  for  examination  in  their  due  time. 

Dr.  Fleming  thought  that  the  Bye-laws  should  stand ;  that 
those  graduates  who  wished  to  become  members  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  be  allowed  to  enter  the  schools 
as  before,  but  the  schools  must  be  recognised  ones.  He  thought 
it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the  recognised  schools.  It 
should  be  understood  by  the  Hoyal  College  that  only  those 
schools  whose  curriculum  was  equal  to  its  own  were  recognised 

schools.  .  1-1 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  it  stood,  with 

the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  colleges. 

Frofessor  JValley  seconded  tne  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Ueport  from  the  Court  of  Fxaminers. 

The  Solicitor  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Appointment  of  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Fleming  proposed  Mr.  Wragg  as  successor  to  Mr.  Dray. 
He  had,  he  said,  been  already  assisting  Mr.  Dray,  and  he  knew 
well  the  state  of  the  College  finances,  and  how  they  were  re¬ 
gulated.  .  . 

Frofessor  W alley  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wragg  thanked  the  Council  for  the  great  honour  they 
had  conferred  upon  him,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the 
same  exemplary  manner  in  which  they  had  been  carried  out  by 
his  predecessor. 

Flection  of  Vice-F resident  in  the  room  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Dray. 

Mr.  J.  Simpson  thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  graceful  act 
if  they  did  not  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Dray.  It  would  be  a  graceful  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  a  good  man  who  had  served  the 
College  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  According  to  the 
Charter,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the 
Treasurer,  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  the  Vice-Presidents. 

Dr.  Fleming  seconded  the  motion.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  graceful  act  not  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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Appointment  of  Auditors. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Alfred  Broad  and 
Joseph  Woodger,  who  acted  the  previous  year,  should  be  asked  to 
act  again. 

Mr.  Wragg  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Appointment  of  Committee  to  arrange  Annual  Beport. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  the  Committee  be  as  follows: — The 
President,  Sir  Henry  Simpson,  Dr.  Pleming,  and  Mr.  Boalfe  Cox. 

Mr.  Gamphell  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wragg  suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Hunting. 

Br.  Fleming  thereupon  wished  his  name  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  amended  his  resolution  as  follows:— The 
President,  Sir  Henry  Simpson,  Mr.  Eoalfe  Cox,  Mr.  Wra^ir,  and 
Mr.  Hunting. 

The  resolution  in  its  amended  form  was  agreed  to. 

Appointment  of  the  Body  for  the  Examination  of  Students  in 
General  Education  and  fixing  Fees. 

The  President  said^  that  the  Council  would  remember  that  a 
motion  had  been  carried  to  the  effect  that  the  examinations  in 
preliminary  education  should  be  uniform  in  character,  and  that 
they  should  be  performed  by  one  body.  Their  present  object 
was  to  appoint  a  body  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Wilson  proposed  that  the  duty  of  examining  the  students 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  and 
the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  jointly,  and  that  they 
should  have  the  power  of  examining  all  candidates  who  did  not 
possess  or_  exempting  certificates  of  having  passed  the  previous 
matriculation  examination.  He  thought  it  was  much  better  that 
it  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  Joint  Board.  Then  they  would 
have  a  uniform  examination  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
the  fees  to  be  such  as  the  Joint  Board  were  disposed  to  charge. 

Professor  McCall  seconded  the  proposition. 

Professor  Walley  pointed  out  that  by  this  proposal  they  would 
gain  the  uniformity  that  they  had  all  along  desired. 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  asked  whether  any  sort  of  conference  had 
been  held,  or  whether  any  advance  had  been  made  to  these 
bodies  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  willing  to  act. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  would  amend  his  resolution,  adding  “  if 
they  consent.” 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  desired  that  some  limit  should  be  nut  to 
the  fees.  ^ 

The  President  thought  it  would  be  better  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  a  small  committee. 

Mr.  Wilson's  motion  was  then  carried. 

Professor  Walley  moved  that  the  fees  be  fixed,  and  that  they 
do  not  exceed  one  guinea. 
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Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

I*rofessor  Walley  said  that,  so  far  as  the  Educational  Institute 
of  Scotland  was  concerned,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  work  heart  and  soul  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Council.  He  proposed  that  a  committee  be  formed  to  confer 
with  the  two  bodies. 

Professor  McCall  seconded  the  motion. 

It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Barford, 
and  Sir  Henry  Simpson  should  form  the  committee. 

Professor  Brown  suggested  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  let 
men  know  when  they  had  to  come  up  for  their  examinations, 
where  they  had  to  go,  and  at  what  time.  He  thought  that  the 
date  of  the  next  examination  might  be  fixed  at  once. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  next  examination  should  com¬ 
mence  in  London  on  the  14th  and  in  Scotland  on  the  21st  of 
May. 

Notice  of  Motion  hy  Mr.  Kidd. 

Mr.  Kidd  in  moving  the  following  resolution,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  :  “  That  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  a  new  charter,” 
said  he  fancied  that  some  objection  might  be  raised  against  this 
step  on  account  of  the  expense.  It  has  been  variously  estimated 
to  cost  from  £200  to  £600 :  but  those  who  have  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  that  matter  say  that  it  cannot  cost  more  than  £300. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  if  a  new  charter  will  confer  greater  benefits  on 
the  body  corporate  it  will  be  money  well  spent.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  new  charter,  because  a  large  majority  of  those  members 
of  the  profession  who  take  an  interest  in  its  affairs  ask  for  cer¬ 
tain  reforms  which  cannot  be  instituted  without  the  legal 
power. 

The  first  and  most  important  provision  necessary  in  a  new 
charter  is  to  strengthen  the  clause  in  the  original  charter  of 
1844,  with  respect  to  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  (see  p.  18 
in  Eegister  of  1889),  which  says  : — “  And  we  do  further  declare 
and  grant  that  the  veterinary  art,  as  practised  by  the  members  of 
the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  shall  be  henceforth  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  and  recognised  as  a  profession,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  solely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  of  all  other  persons  whomsoever  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
and  recognised  to  be  members  of  the  said  profession  or  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  said  art,  and  shall  be  individually  known  and 
distinguished  by  the  name  or  title  of  veterinary  surgeon.” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  those  persons  who  are 
placed  in  the  Eegister  of  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
as  “  existing  practitioners”  have  been  permitted  to  use  the  title 
of  veterinary  surgeon.  There  is  not  a  single  line  or  clause  in  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  which  takes  away  from  the  members  of 
the  body  politic  and  corporate  the  exclusive  right  to  the  title  of 
veterinary  surgeon  granted  in  1844  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Act 
confirms  that  charter  and  that  special  clause  in  the  charter.  The 
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preamble  to  that  Act  distinctly  says : — “  Whereas  it  is  expedient 
that  provision  be  made  to  enable  persons  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  diseases  in  or 
injuries  to  horses  and  other  animals  between  qualified  and  un¬ 
qualified  practitioners.”  Section  13,  clause  3,  makes  the  distinc¬ 
tion  clear  (see  last  seven  lines)  : — “  A  recognised  veterinary 
diploma  is  a  veterinary  diploma  recognised  for  the  time  being  by 
the  Council  of  the  said  Royal  College  as  furnishing  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  possession  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill 
for  the  efficient  practice  of  veterinary  surgery,  and  as  entitling  the 
holder  thereof  to  practise  veterinary  surgery  in  the  British  pos- 
ession  or  foreign  country  wherein  the  diploma  was  granted.” 
Section  14  confirms  the  original  charter.  Section  15,  clauses  1, 
2,  and  3,  provides  for  the  registration  of  “  existing  practitioners.” 
Section  4  expressly  states,  “  No  person  registered  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of  the  said  Royal  College 
within  the  said  charters  or  this  Act,”  and  consequently  cannot  use 
the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon.  Section  17  makes  a  further 
distinction  by  designating  those  qualified  as  “  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons”  and  those  registered  “ existing  practitioners ”  as  “vete¬ 
rinary  practitioners.”  It  is  therefore  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  see  that 
none  but  the  members  of  the  body  politic  and  corporate  are 
permitted  to  use  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  next  point  to  which  he  desired  to  draw  attention  is  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  abrogating  that  disfranchising  clause  in  the  charter  of 
1876.  I  refer  to  Clause  9  he  said,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  that 
he  should  take  up  their  time  by  repeating  what  has  been  so  clearly 
advocated  on  this  clause  in  the  veterinary  journals  by  difterent 
members  of  the  profession.  Up  to  the  present  moment  not  one 
valid  reason  has  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  step  taken  by 
the  Council  of  that  year  for  taking  away  the  privileges  which 
members  of  the  body  politic  and  corporate  had  enjoyed  for 
thirty-two  years ;  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  present  Council  to  restore  to  those  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  were  then  de¬ 
prived.  If  Clause  9  had  been  made  prospective  instead  of 
retrospective,  he  was  quite  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  member 
who  would  either  have  spoken  or  written  against  it. 

The  time  has  come  in  the  history  of  our  profession  when  it  is 
imperative  to  make  a  distinction  between  members  of  Council 
and  members  of  the  Examining  Board.  The  former  must  pos¬ 
sess  complete  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  profession,  subject 
to  the  vote  of  its  members.  The  latter  must  be  separate  and 
subordinate  to  the  former.  He  had  heard  an  examiner  say,  Why 
disfranchise  them  ?  He  failed  to  see  that  this  can  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  be  called  disfranchisement,  because  they 
have  the  right  and  privilege  of  choosing  whether  they  prefer  to 
serve  the  body  corporate  on  the  Council  (if  elected)  or  serve 
the  Council  as  examiners. 
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The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  the  professional  journals  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  ‘‘  dual  appointment  ”  are  so  conclusive  and  unanswerable  that 
he  need  not  further  refer  to  the  subject. 

Circumstances  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  the  selection  of 
Vice-Presidents,  that  it  is  worth  while  considering  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  altering  the  method  of  their  election.  The  abuse  of 
any  privilege  or  power  frequently  renders  it  desirable  to  seek  for 
a  remedy.  He  did  not  think  that  anyone  will  deny  that  the 
honour  which  was  at  one  time  associated  with  the  election  of  a 
member  of  the  profession  as  a  Vice-President  has  departed  be¬ 
cause  it  has  now  become  exclusively  the  retreat  for  candidates 
who  have  been  rejected  at  the  annual  election.  Now,  in  his 
humble  judgment,  it  would  be  the  means  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  adding  dignity  to  it,  and  a  source  of  grati¬ 
fication  to  the  body  corporate  if  all  members  of  Council  (other 
than  those  to  whom  he  should  presently  refer)  be  elected  by  the 
profession,  and  that  Vice-Presidents  be  elected  by  the  Council 
from  its  own  members. 

The  next  subject  which  he  desired  to  submit  for  consideratiou 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  New  Charter  he  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  has  not  been  so  fully  discussed  by  the  profession 
as  those  already  referred  to.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
principal  of  each  veterinary  school,  the  principal  veterinary 
surgeon  to  the  army,  the  veterinary  adviser  to  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  should  be  ex  officio  members  of  Council  in 
virtue  of  the  respective  offices  they  hold. 

There  is  yet  one  important  provision  which  would  tend  more 
than  anything  else  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  members  of  the 
body  corporate,  but  whether  a  clause  can  be  inserted  in  a 
charter  conferring  full  power  and  carrying  penalties  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  our  legal  adviser  to  decide.  He  referred  chiefiy  to 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  guilty  of  unprofessional 
conduct,  such  as  the  publishing  of  recipes  for  the  cure  of  certain 
diseases,  and  giving  advice  in  agricultural  papers  and  publica¬ 
tions.  Let  us  follow  the  example  of  the  medical  profession  in 
this  respect,  and  make  coverture  a  punishable  offence,  and  we 
too  will  rise  in  the  social  scale,  and  will  take  a  position  which 
will  soon  command  respect.  If  such  cannot  be  done  by  charter 
let  us  ask  for  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

He  would  merely  mention  one  more  step  which  in  his  opinion 
would  greatly  tend  towards  uniting  and  strengthening  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  feared  it  was  premature  for  adoption.  We  allude  to 
dividing  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  districts,  and  elect  a 
representative  from  each  district  on  the  Council. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  ask  the  members  to  avoid  following 
the  example  of  some  in  a  larger  legislative  assembly  in  criticis¬ 
ing  men  not  measures.  He  had  no  other  motive  in  bringing 
this  matter  before  them  than  that  of  furthering  the  best 
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interests  of  the  profession,  and  of  fulfilling  the  pledge  given  at 
last  election.  If  they  were  satisfied  that  a  charter  on  the  lines 
indicated  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  body  corporate,  he  asked 
for  their  co-operation  in  obtaining  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  convinced  that  it  will  prove  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession,  then  he  asked  them  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  which  he  now  proposed,  ‘‘That  steps  be  taken  to 
obtain  a  new  charter.” 

Mr.  Mulvey  seconded,  but  thought  that  the  matter  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  altering  the  cliarter. 

Mr.  James  Simpson  thought  that  if  the  matter  was  to  go 
beyond  that  day  the  best  committee  to  consider  it  would  be  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  already  appointed. 

Mr.  Roalfe  Cox  proposed  that  the  matter  should  go  no  further. 
It  would  be  a  great  expense,  and  it  was  not  very  promising.  He 
thought,  too,  that  they  should  be  extremely  careful  how  they 
dealt  with  the  College  funds. 

Professor  Walley  asked  Mr.  Kidd  if  he  would  not  alter  his 
motion  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Kidd  said  he  would  accept  the  suggestions  that  had  been 
made,  but  he  would  not  be  in  favour  of  handing  it  over  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee. 

Professor  Brown  thought  that  as  none  of  the  Council  seemed 
to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the  proposition,  and  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  to  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Council,  he 
did  not  quite  see  the  use  of  adjourning  the  matter  for  an  indefinite 
period.  He  also  thought  that  the  proposition  would  amount  to 
an  amendment  of  the  Act. 

Br.  Fleming  proposed  that  the  question  be  decided  at  that 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  that  although  disagreeing  with  some  por¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  remarks,  he  meant  to  support  the  resolution. 
He  hoped  the  matter  would  be  thoroughly  considered  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Council.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  if  they  could  have  one  charter  instead  of  four. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that,  as  the  charters  had  been  consolidated  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  could  not  alter  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  a  charter,  if  they  wanted  to  make  any  alteration  they 
would  Lave  to  get  another  Act  of  Parliament  to  override  their 
present  Act. 

Mr.  Kidd  said  that  he  did  not  for  one  moment  think  that  any 
new  charter  would  override  the  Act.  What  he  did  want  to 
know  was  why  the  Act  was  not  put  into  force  in  regard  to  titles. 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  thought  that  most  of  the  alterations 
proposed  by  Mr.  Kidd  were  entirely  against  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

Br.  Fleming  thought  that  members  of  the  profession  who 
agitated  for  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  profession  should 
first  well  understand  that  constitution.  The  title  of  veterin- 
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ary  surgeon  was  never  claimed  as  the  exclusive  right  ot  the 
Eoyal  College.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Act  even  the  title  of 
Member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  was  not 
protected.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  the  very 
strongest  feeling  in  favour  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  in 
practice,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  rejected  any 
attempt  to  pass  a  Bill  which  excluded  those  gentlemen  from  the 
use  of  the  title. 

Mr.  Hunting  moved  an  amendment  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  which  found  no  seconder. 

The  original  motion  of  Mr.  Kidd  was  then  put  to  the  meeting, 
and  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

Professor  TValleg^s  Notice  of  Motion. 

Professor  Walley  moved  the  following  resolution,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice: — “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the 
Law  as  it  relates  to  Grlanders  and  Earcy  requires  to  be  materially 
amended,  more  particularly  in  reference  : 

“  (1)  To  the  general  supervision  of  infected  studs. 

“  (2)  In  reference  to  the  slaughter  of  diseased  animals. 

“  (3)  In  reference  to  the  disposal  of  horses  from  infected 
premises.” 

He  thought  that  the  present  regulations  in  reference  to 
glanders  were  very  loose  indeed.  At  the  present  time,  when  an 
outbreak  of  glanders  occurred,  the  attention  of  the  Local 
Authorities  was  directed  to  it ;  but  the  man,  if  he  did  not  choose 
to  conform  to  the  direction  of  the  Local  Authority,  could  keep 
his  glandered  horses  for  a  matter  of  fourteen  or  twenty-^one  days, 
or  even  a  longer  time.  The  present  regulations,  too,  with  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  horses  from  infected  areas  left  much  to  be 
desired.  There  was  practically  no  supervision  exercised  over 
infected  studs. 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  motiou,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Notices  of  Motion. 

Mr  Roalfe  Cox  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  the 
following  resolution  at  the  next  Council  Meeting — (1)  “  That, 
with  the  view  to  promote  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  this  College  take  means  to  regulate  the 
professional  conduct  of  its  members.  (2.)  Uor  the  guidance  of 
this  College,  that  means  be  taken  forthwith  to  ascertain  what 
provisions  with  regard  to  their  members  respectively  have  been 
established  by  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Physicians,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society.  (3.)  That  means  be  taken  forthwith  by  this 
College  to  acquire  full  power,  if  it  has  not  now  full  power,  to 
determine  questions  of  proper  professional  conduct  on  the  part  of 
its  present  or  future  members,  and  power  also  to  create  and  to 
enforce  penalties  for  infringement  or  breach  thereof.” 

Mr.  Hunting  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  Council  should  arrange  the  hours  as  well  as 
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the  day  of  examinations,  so  that,  not  only  should  the  students  be 
there  at  the  proper  time,  but  that  the  examiners  should  be  there 
at  the  proper  time. 

Vote  of  Thanhs. 

Mr.  Barford  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
presiding. 

Mr  Boalfe  Cox  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 
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Sir  T.  Ceawfoed,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Malaeia. — Bir  William  Moore  remarked  it  had  been  stated 
that  malaria  caused  more  human  misery  than  any  other  known 
cause  of  disease.  Many  theories  had  heen  originated  as  to  the 
nature  of  malaria.,  but  hitherto  he  considered  we  were  ignorant 
of  what  malaria  really  was.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  bacillus 
malarise  of  Crudeli  and  Klebs  was  the  true  malaria  germ,  any 
more  than  he  admitted  that  the  spores  of  algoid  plants  of  the 
palmetta  species,  stigmatised  as  such  years  ago  by  Salisbury,  was 
the  true  malaria  germ.  He  mentioned  what  had  been  advanced 
by  Klebs,  Crudeli,  Marchiafava,  Laveran,  and  others,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  bacillus  malarise.  But  there  were  fatal  objections. 
The  bacillus  had  not  been  found  everywhere  where  paroxysmal 
fevers  prevailed.  Neither  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  every 
kind  of  surface  on  which  paroxysmal  fever  occurred  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  kind  of  bacillus.  It  was  said  to  require  heat  and 
moist  earth.  But  malarious  fevers  prevailed  in  sandy  deserts, 
where  water  was  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  surface  ;  and  on  bare 
rocks,  where  there  was  no  earth,  although  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  form  of  dew  at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  Moreover, 
credible  authorities  had  stated  that  malarious  fever  might  occur 
in  half-an-hour  after  exposure ;  and  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
in  that  short  time  the  bacillus  malarise  entered  the  spleen  and 
marrow  of  the  bones  (where  they  were  supposed  to  reside  until 
coming  into  action),  increased  and  multiplied,  and  then  sallied 
forth  to  excite  fever  ?  Moreover,  he  would  ask  what  became  of 
the  bacilli  when  a  person  recovered  ?  Evidently  they  did  not 
pass  into  the  atmosphere,  or  malarious  fever  would  be  infectious. 
Then  it  was  also  well  known  that  a  person  might  have  an  attack 
of  ague,  months,  or  even  years,  after  the  primary  seizure.  Was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  bacilli  remained  in  the  system  all 
that  time?  Curious  things  were  found  in  the  blood  of  human 
beings  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  Manson  had  theorised 
that  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  was  the  cause  of  elephan¬ 
tiasis,  but  filarim  were  found  in  the  blood  of  persons  who  were 
not  suffering  from  elephantiasis.  Indeed,  it  had  been  stated 
that  10  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  had  tilaria  in  their  blood. 
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Again,  the  spirillum  which  Carter  thought  distinctive  of  relaps- 
sing  fever  had  been  found  in  the  blood  of  persons  not  so  affected. 
Sir  William  Moore  considered  that  a  more  rational  and  a  more 
recognisable  cause  for  paroxysmal  fevers  and  malarious  diseases 
generally  could  be  found.  Dr.  Maclean  had  said  that  the  heat- 
generative  powers  of  all  victims  of  malaria  were  impaired,  and 
their  skin,  in  consequence  of  the  excitation  and  consequent  de¬ 
bility  from  heat  became  so  sensitive,  that  they  were  specially  liable 
to  all  changes  of  temperature.  The  effects  of  heat  on  the  human 
system  were  referred  to  at  some  length.  It  was  formerly  taught 
that  congestions  and  inflammations  were  originated  by  the  rush 
of  blood  to  internal  organs  consequent  on  a  chilled  surface,  and 
probably  this  teaching  was  not  altogether  incorrect.  Others  had 
regarded  chill  as  acting  by  a  depressant  effect  on  the  nervous 
system.  It  was  more  recently  advanced  that  chill  indicated  dis¬ 
turbance  of  protoplasmic  molecular  correlations,  or,  in  chemical 
language,  that  new  bodies  were  evolved  in  the  protoplasm, 
which  acted  as  veritable  poisons.  With  regard  to  the  periodicity 
which  was  supposed  to  characterise  maladies  produced  by 
malaria,  periodicity  was  a  characteristic  of  all  Nature,  more  or 
less;  but  there  was  no  periodicity  in  enlarged  spleen  supposed 
to  arise  from  malaria,  and  even  ague  sometimes  became  so  irre¬ 
gular  that  it  lost  all  claim  to  be  considered,  a  periodic  malady. 
When  ague  presented  in  temperate  climates,  it  did  so  in  the 
autumnal  season,  when  changes  of  temperature  were  greatest, 
and  it  did  so  in  marshy  localities  where  damp  was  added  to  cold, 
damp  cold  having  the  greatest  power  of  abstracting  heat.  His 
position  was,  that  so-called  malarious  fevers  were  caused  by  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  heat  or  chill,  under  the  influence  of  cold, 
and  especially  of  damp  cold  ;  and  that  the  characteristic  effects 
of  chill  were  most  marked  in  hot  climates,  because  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  exposure  to  great  solar  heat  and  disregard  of  suitable 
precautions.  He  thought  if  they  could  wash  in  the  waters  of 
Lethe,  so  as  to  emerge  fresh  to  the  subject,  the  contradictions 
involved  in  the  theory  of  malaria  would  lead  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  belief.  It  was  the  heat,  and  not  the  malaria  of  tropical 
climates  which  produced  ansemia  and  blood  degeneration,  as  well 
as  fevers. 

[We  insert  this  report  at  the  special  request  of  a  contributor 
to  our  Journal,  who  has  resided  in  India,  and  who  considers  it 
may  especially  interest  residents  in  the  East. — Eds.] 
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A  MEETING  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the  Albion 
Hotel,  Lincoln,  October  31st,  1889. 

Present:  B.  Ereer,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  W.  H. 
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Brooks,  W.  B.  Dickinson,  F.  L.  Gooch  (Hon.  Sec.),  J.  H. 
Goodall,  J.  W.  Gresswell,  C.  Hartley,  F.  A.  Holmes,  J.  Mac¬ 
kinder,  T.  J.  Marriott,  Capt.  B.  H.  liussel),  Messrs.  J.  Smith  and 
T.  Smith.  Professor  Pritchard,  of  London,  also  attended. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  MachindeVy  seconded  by  Gapt.  Russell, 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

Letters  of  apology  for  their  absence  were  read  from  Messrs. 
Greaves,  Manchester ;  Clark,  March ;  Hardy,  Sleaford  ;  Bud¬ 
kin,  Grantham  ;  Holmes,  Bourne  ;  Howse,  Lincoln  ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walley,  Edinburgh. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  after  some  discussion  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marriott,  that  Capt.  Bussell 
be  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  instruments,  and  that  any 
member  requiring  them  should  pay  the  carriage  of  same  each 
way. 

Capt.  Russell  undertook  to  take  charge  of  the  instruments. 

Capt.  Russell,  according  to  notice,  proposed  an  alteration  of 
Buie  V. 

Mr.  Goodall  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackinder  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  the  existing  rules  of  the  Association,  and 
report  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Capt.  Russell  proposed  the  appointment  of  the  Chairman, 
Messrs.  Mackinder  and  Gressweil,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  as 
such  sub-committee,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Goodall,  and 
carried. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Professor  Pritchard  to  the 
meeting  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  “Curb.” 

Professor  Pritchard  said  :  I  will  begin  my  remarks  by  thank¬ 
ing  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have 
introduced  me  to  the  meeting.  My  object,  or  at  all  events  my 
principal  object,  in  selecting  this  one  word  “Curb  ”  has  been  to 
excite  discussion,  and  I  most  fervently  invite  it  upon  the  one 
point  as  to  what  a  curb  really  is.  In  ordinary  parlance  it  is 
an  enlargement  of  the  back  of  the  hock,  about  opposite  or  a 
little  above  the  ordinary  seat  of  spavin.  I  have  a  view  about 
the  matter  which  I  think  is  different  to  that  of  most  other 
people,  and  I  want,  if  I  possibly  can,  either  to  prove  that  my 
idea  is  a  correct  one  or  to  find  from  the  arguments  that  may 
be  advanced  by  you  that  I  am  incorrect.  To  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  make  some  few  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  structures  which  are  or  are  said  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  this  disease.  To  begin,  if  we  slit  open  the  skin  at  the 
back  of  the  hock,  and  remove  the  connective  tissue  there,  the 
first  structure  we  come  upon  of  any  importance  is  the  post- 
annular  ligament,  and  we  find  this  extending,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  specimeu  1  have  here,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  calcis 
about  four  to  five  inches  in  a  downward  direction.  It  is  attached 
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to  both  sides  of  the  bones  of  the  hock,  and  binds  down  the 
whole  of  the  structures,  the  ligaments  and  tendons  more  parti¬ 
cularly  which  pass  down  the  back  of  the  joint.  Passing  from 
that  a  moment,  let  me  remind  you  that  in  connection  with  the 
hock,  we  have  some  of  the  most  powerful  ligaments  there  are  in 
the  whole  body.  The  bones  of  the  hock,  which  you  know  are 
numerous,  are  so  connected  together  by  ligamentous  structures 
that  it  is  almost,  in  fact,  impossible,  to  separate  them  without 
having  recourse  to  maceration  or  boiling.  For  an  example  of 
this,  if  you  will  take  a  cuneiform  medium  and  magnum,  two  of 
the  central  bones  of  the  joint,  I  will  defy  any  one  to  separate 
them  without  fracturing  the  bones,  unless  they  have  recourse 
to  boiling  or  maceration.  Another  ligament  which  is,  I  think, 
equally  powerful,  and  one  which  I  shall  have  to  allude  to,  is 
one  which  runs  from  the  back  of  the  calcis,  and  is  termed  the 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligament.  Passing  again  to  the  post-annular 
ligament,  I  may  tell  you  that  between  it  and  the  tendons  there 
is  a  portion  of  synovial  membrane,  which  we  term  a  sheath.  I 
must  here  allude  to  the  different  forms  of  synovial  membrane 
we  find  in  the  body,  because  I  shall  read  a  quotation  presently 
which  bears  upon  it.  The  synovial  sheath  is  a  portion  of  syno¬ 
vial  membrane  placed  between  a  ligament  and  a  tendon,  or 
between  two  tendons.  The  synovial  bursa,  another  form  of 
synovial  membrane,  is  a  synovial  sac,  placed  between  a  pro¬ 
minence  of  bone  and  a  ligament  or  a  tendon.  Another  form 
of  synovial  membrane  we  have  is  that  which  we  find  in  free- 
moving  joints.  Let  us  exemplify  this  if  we  can.  Between 
the  perforatus  and  perforans,  immediately  below  the  knee,  we 
have  a  synovial  sheath.  Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  a  synovial 
bursa  is  between  the  middle  tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
and  the  flexor  brachii.  There  are  scores  of  examples  in  synovial 
membranes.  W©  have,  passing  down  the  back  of  the  hock,  the 
perforatus  tendon  close  under  this  annular  ligament  from  the 
body  of  the  os  calcis  ;  passing  the  perforatus  tendon  and  under¬ 
neath  the  two  we  have  a  so-called  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament.  Be¬ 
tween  the  perforatus  tendon  and  the  body  of  the  os  calcis  there  is 
a  large  bursa.  Between  the  perforatus  tendon  and  the  structure 
immediately  inside  that  is  a  synovial  sheath,  and  between  this 
post-annular  ligament  and  tendon  is  another  synovial  sheath. 
If  you  have  followed  me  in  this  anatomy,  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  follow  out  what  I  have  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  others  as  to  what  a  curb  is,  and  I  think  it  will 
perhaps  enable  you  to  argue  the  point  with  me  as  to  whether 
I  am  correct  in  my  ideas.  Some  years  ago  I  put  myself  to  very 
considerable  trouble  to  search  out  the  ideas  of  men  who  have 
written  upon  this  subject.  I  have  gone  back  as  far  as  1700, 
and  I  think  I  have  read  most  of  the  works,  because  I  made  it 
rather  a  special  point  with  myself  from  that  day  to  the  present. 
I  am  not  going  to  trouble  your  minds  with  what  they  say 
beyond  this-that  none  of  them,  although  they  get  very  close  to 
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the  mark,  agree  with  my  idea  on  the  subject.  I  intend  to  d^^l 
more  particularly  with  men  of  our  own  time,  men  whose  ability 
has  been  great,  based  upon  their  own  mental  power  and  the 
knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before  them.  Those  are  the  men 
that  I  shall  deal  with  to-day,  and  I  will  begin  by  mentioning 
the  name  of  a  man  whom  I  am  sure  every  one  in  this  room 
admires — the  late  Professor  Spooner.  He  taught — and  he  and 
I  have  argued  the  point  more  than  once — that  curb  was  a  sprain 
of  the  annular  ligament.  Well,  now,  I  have  dissected,  scores 
and  scores  of  cases,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  slightest 
thickening  of  the  posterior  annular  ligament  in  a  case  ot  curb. 
It  is  true  that  its  function,  and  a  very  important  one  unques¬ 
tionably,  is  that  of  binding  down  and  holding  in  proper  position 
the  tendons  which  pass  from  the  back  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  very 
reasonable  conclusion  to  come  to  that  the  causes  which  we  know- 
give  rise  to  curb  may  give  rise  to  a  partial  laceration — for  that  is 
what  we  understand  by  a  sprain — of  the  structure  which  is  at  the 
backof  the  joint.  But  my  argument  is  this — that  if  such  laceration 
took  place  as  a  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  it  would  be  set  up 
in  the  structure,  because  white  fibrous  tissue  does  not  usually  take 
on  inflammatory  action;  when  it  is  inflamed  it  becomes  thickened. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  case  where  the  post-annular  ligament  has 
been  thickened.  There  is  an  enlargement — there  is  no  question 
about  that.  Tour  grooms  will  tell  you  there  is  an  enlargement, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  something  to  produce  that  enlarge¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  it  were  a  diseased  condition  of  the  post-annular 
ligament,  I  say  that  that  diseased  condition  would  give  rise  to 
a  thickening  which  we  do  not  find  on  dissecting  a  case  of  curb. 
Another  opinion  is  that  of  a  man  I  esteem  very  highly.  He  is 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  I  look  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  most  practical  veterinary  surgeons  existing.  I  allude  to 
Professor  Williams.  His  description  is  this  :  A  curb  is  a  sprain 
of  the  ‘‘  calcaneo-cuboid  ”  ligament.  You  can  call  to  mind  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  ligaments  in  the  body,  and  the  remarks  I 
have  made  with  regard  to  the  post-annular  ligament,  will  apply 
to  this  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament.  I  have  never  yet  seen  it 
thickened.  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  in  a  diseased  condition, 
except  through  an  injury  such  as  a  kick  from  a  horse.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  in  that  ligament, 
and  if  you  examine  the  strength  of  it,  you  will  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  would  be  an  enormous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  that  could  possibly  injure  it.  It  runs  down  the  back  of 
the  os  calcis.  It  is  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  firmly 
implanted  into  the  cuboid  bone,  and  is  strong  enough  to  hang  a 
horse  on.  I  am  relying  on  my  post-mortem  examination  as  to  my 
idea  of  curb,  and  I  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
that  ligament  is  not  involved  ;  and  there  is  this  that  contradicts 
Professor  Williams’  argument  more  than  anything  else — it  is  not 
in  the  position  of  curb.  We  will  ])as8  from  that  to  another 
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opinion,  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  was  borrowed  from 
Professor  ^JV^illiams.  I  am  alluding  to  Greneral  Pitzwygram’s 
book.  He  says :  Curb  is  a  sprain  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  liga¬ 
ment  or  the  post-annular  ligament.  That  is  rather  a  mixed 
opinion  between  Professor  Williams  and  Professor  Spooner ; 
therefore  I  need  not  make  any  further  remarks  about  it.  I 
should  be  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  Greneral — with  all 
due  deference  to  him — has  not  made  many  dissections  of  curb, 
or  he  would  not  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  either 
one  thing  or  the  other,  or  they  are  both  wrong.  I  am  now  coming 
to  an  opinion  which  gets  as  close  to  mine  as  anything  I  have 
read,  and  that  is  Percival.  His  anatomy  is  all  wrong.  If  he 
had  happened  to  have  left  out  the  word  “  tendon,”  I  should 
have  gone  all  the  way  with  him.  Having  dealt  with  other 
people’s  opinion,  I  will  tell  you  briefly  what  mine  are.  Be¬ 
tween  this  post-annular  ligament,  which  I  have  laid  open  this 
morning,  and  the  back  of  the  perforatus  tendon  there  is  a  syno¬ 
vial  sheath ;  and  my  view  of  curb  is  this,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  portion  of  that  synovial  membrane, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  inflammatory  condition  an  exuda¬ 
tion  takes  place  that  produces  the  enlargement.  That  other 
structures  become  involved  I  have  not  a  doubt.  I  have  seen 
cases  of  curb  where  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the 
tendons,  and  even  gone  down  to  the  bones ;  but  I  am  speaking 
now  of  a  curb  jper  se,  a  curb  of  itself,  not  involving  any  other 
disease.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  me  to  say 
anything  about  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  curb.  They  are  as 
well  known  to  you  as  to  me.  If  you  go  on  to  the  treatment  of 
the  malady,  there  is  nothing  like  the  firing-iron  followed  up 
with  blisters,  and  Dame  Nature  assists  us  much  in  bringing 
about  recovery.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  due  to 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  allows  of 
the  easy  play  of  that  tendon  on  the  surface  of  the  post-annular 
ligament.  This  has  wakened  up  in  my  mind  a  thought,  while  I 
have  been  in  this  room,  that  is  worth  consideration,  though  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  discuss  it.  I  very  much  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
whether  a  sprain  of  the  tendons  in  the  forelegs  is  anything 
more  or  less  in  ordinary  cases  than  an  interference  with  the 
sheath  between  the  perforatus  and  the  perforans  tendons 
These  tendons  are  made  to  move  in  apposition  with  each  other, 
and  allowed  to  do  so  by  means  of  these  synovial  sheaths ;  and  I 
can  easily  understand  that  if  by  any  extraordinary  exertion  the 
tendon  gets  the  least  bit  off,  the  interference  will  give  rise  to 
inflammatory  action.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  get  recovery  in 
these  cases,  at  all  events,  only  seldom  ?  Because  you  have  lost 
the  gliding  surface.  The  material  which  has  become  inflamed 
and  thickened  is  gone.  Any  question  you  may  like  to  submit  to 
me  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear.  If  you  will  only  discuss  the  matter 
and  show  me  where  I  am  wrong,  or  if  you  will  introduce  any 
other  theory,  I  shall  be  happy  to  deal  with  it. 
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Captain  Russell:  'Will  you  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  soundness  in  curb  ? 

ProfessoT  Pritchard :  I  should  say  unsound,  most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Qresswell :  Is  it  hereditary  ? 

Professor  Pritchard :  I  do  not  believe  it  is  hereditary.  A  horse 
with  hocks  predisposed  to  curb  will  breed  horses  predisposed  to 
curb. 

Mr.  Machinder :  I  knew  a  horse  that  had  curbs,  and  almost 

every  horse  got  by  it  had  curbs. 

Professor  Pritchard:  I  should  like  you  to  give  us  your  idea 
why  a  horse  with  a  curb  should  breed  his  stock  with  curb.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  not  so,  but  I  should  like  to  have  an  idea  why 
it  is  so. 

Mr.  Mackinder:  A  thorough-bred  horse  called  Montaguard 
travelled  in  my  district,  and  every  horse  that  he  got  had  curbs. 

I  cannot  see,  if  curb  is  hereditary,  how  it  can  be  entirely  due  to 
the  inflammation  of  that  small  sheath. 

Professor  Pritchard  :  That  supports  my  argument. 

Mr.  Mackinder :  I  should  like  you  to  explain  why  it  is  here- 
ditary. 

Professor  Pritchard :  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  I  said  so. 

Captain  Russell :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much  indebted  to 
Professor  Pritchard  for  coming  down  to  see  us  at  any  time,  and 
especially  on  this  occasion  to  lecture  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
curb.  Curb  is  a  sore  subject  with  many  of  us  and  many  of  our 
clients,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it.  Some  hunting  men 
will  tell  you  that  if  a  horse  has  a  curb,  and  is  not  lame,  he 
is  sound,  particularly  if  he  has  got  him  to  sell.  Another  man 
will  tell  you  that  he  cannot  be  sound.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
if  a  horse  has  a  curb  or  any  other  defect  which  renders  him 
imperfect,  he  cannot  be  sound.  I  have  heard  this  theory  of 
Professor  Pritchard  before,  and  have  given  it  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  for  this  reason :  I  have  at  home  a  specimen  of  ossifi¬ 
cation  of  a  curb.  That  specimen  most  clearly  denotes  that  the 
tendons  were  not  implicated,  otherwise  the  tendons  would  have 
become  ossified  too,  but  there  is  a  hole  where  the  tendons  had  to 
pass.  The  whole  of  the  post-annular  ligament  would  have  been 
implicated.  In  the  specimen,  the  point  of  ossification  does  not 
exist  for  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  I  have  been  thinking, 
since  Professor  Pritchard  has  been  speaking,  whether  that 
would  tend  to  prove  his  assertion.  The  dimensions  of  the  syno¬ 
vial  sheath  are  probably  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  post-annular  ligament  is  four  to  five  inches  in  length.  Is 
this  a  specimen  of  ossification  of  a  curb  ?  I  found  it  in  a  knacker’s 
yard,  and  took  it  home  and  preserved  it.  I  have  an  idea  as  to 
the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Mackinder  with  reference  to  curbs  being 
hereditary.  I  am  open  to  conviction,  but  my  idea  is  that  where 
you  see  a  stallion  with  acurby  hock,  and  he  is  the  sire  of  animals 
with  a  curby  hock,  you  have  a  malformation  of  the  bones  of  the 
hock  projecting  behind,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  curb, 
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and  is  not  genuine.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  an  exami¬ 
nation  has  ever  been  made  of  one  of  these  horse’s  hocks  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  case  of  curb.  There  are  many  foals  we  see,  year  by 
year,  that  are  roughly  pulled  away  from  the  mare  with  twisted 
hind  legs,  and  projections  at  the  seat  of  curb,  which  after  a 
time,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months,  as  the  foal  grows  up, 
go  back  again,  and  the  foal  gets  a  straight  leg.  Why  should 
not  that  be  a  curb  ?  These  things  require  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion  to  thrash  them  well  out,  and  whether  it  will  ever  be 
decided  in  Professor  Pritchard’s  time,  whether  he  is  right  or 
whether  Percival  or  Professor  Williams  is  right,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  ;  but  I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  the  Professor  is  on  the  right  lines. 

Mr.  Goodall  ,*  I  am  much  interested  in  the  paper  Professor 
Pritchard  has  given  us  on  curb.  For  a  long  time  I  have  had 
my  own  views  on  curb,  and  am  convinced  it  is  not  cuboid  or 
annular  ligament,  I  must  confess  I  have  been  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  exact  seat  of  curb.  If  it  is  a  good  hock,  we  consider  it  all 
right ;  but  curbs  on  bad  sickle  hocks  we  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with.  They  bother  us  a  good  deal.  From  what  Professor 
Pritchard  has  told  us  to-day,  I  am  quite  willing  to  endorse  bis 
opinion,  and  shall  certainly  look  into  every  curb  I  can  get  hold 
of  in  future.  It  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of  a  hock  for  dissecting 
purposes  with  a  curb  upon  it.  In  ordinary  cases  of  break-* 
down  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  making  a  post-mortem 
quick  enough  after  the  accident  to  get  the  right  knowledge  as  to 
the  seat.  As  regards  curb  being  hereditary,  if  you  ever  get  a 
horse  with  a  sickle  hock,  it  may  perhaps  work  a  long  time.  We 
see  some  horses  with  sickle  hocks  that  have  no  actual  curbs  upon 
them  ;  but  if  they  do  come,  they  are  generally  the  most  trouble. 
Professor  Pritchard  was  talking  about  the  metatarsal  bone. 
Only  last  week,  at  the  repository,  there  was  a  mare  which  I 
knew  was  hard-worked,  and  which  I  knew  was  sound,  with  an 
extraordinary  enlargement  of  that  bone  in  both  hocks,  and 
from  one  point  of  view  it  looked  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg.  I 
passed  it  without  the  least  hesitation,  though  there  was  a  great 
diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  curb  or  not. 

Wr.  Gooch :  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  last  remarks  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pritchard  as  regards  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
curb.  It  has  influenced  me  a  great  deal  as  a  young  practitioner. 
Some  of  us  are  called  upon  at  local  shows  to  disqualify  horses  for 
prizes.  I  have  been  in  that  position,  A  certain  horse  was  deemed 
by  the  judges  to  be  the  superior  animal  of  his  class,  but  each  of 
the  judges  thought  it  had  curbs.  I  was  called  in  to  decide  the 
matter,  and  found  him  unsound,  as  suffering  from  curbs  in  both 
hocks.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Professor  Pritchard  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  under  similar  circumstances.  As  regards 
the  outer  metatarsal,  I  believe  the  protuberance  is  larger  in 
some  cases  than  in  others.  I  once  had  to  examine  a  Clydesdale 
horse  in  .Derbyshire.  In  the  Clydesdales  the  bones  are  much 
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more  prominent  than  in  other  breeds.  This  horse  has  exceed¬ 
ingly  prominent  bones.  I  certified  him  as  sound.  A  month 
after  I  was  called  in  by  the  owner,  who  said  a  friend  had  told 
him  the  horse  was  suffering  from  curbs.  After  I  had  explained 
to  him  what  it  was,  he  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hartley :  I  for  one  must  add  my  testimony  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Pritchard  for  the  lucid  exposition  he  has  given  us  as 
to  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease.  What  occurs  to  me  is  how  far 
our  discretion  can  go  in  such  cases  except  malformation.  In 
this  county,  if  I  rejected  unconditionally  every  animal  that  has 
a  curb  or  curby  hock,  I  should  neither  be  bringing  satisfaction 
to  myself  nor  to  my  employers.  There  are  lots  of  horses  I 
know  to-day  doing  good  work  and  taking  their  turn.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Goodall  as  to  the  shape  of  the  hock 
and  as  to  the  animal’s  general  condition.  I  find,  if  you  have 
got  a  horse  that  has  had  a  really  good  hard  preparation,  and 
goes  sound  after  severe  exertion,  and  his  hocks  are  not  bad 
sickle-shaped  hocks,  that  you  may  be  safe  in  saying  that  the 
animal  is  practically  sound  and  not  technically  sound.  I  look 
upon  curb  as  technical  unsoundness. 

Mr.  Smith :  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  the  same  condition  as  other 
gentlemen,  and  hardly  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  anatomy  of  the 
subject ;  but  as  far  as  meeting  curbs  in  every-day  life  goes,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  curb  is  unsoundness,  though  for  my 
own  part,  in  a  horse  five  or  six  years  old,  in  condition,  I  would 
rather  have  a  horse  with  a  good  curb  than  a  horse  with  curby 
hock.  1  think  these  are  almost  distinct  conditions.  We  fre¬ 
quently  see  cart  foals  with  bad  curby  hocks  that  grow  to  be 
quite  sound  hocks.  Por  my  own  part,  a  horse  with  good  hocks, 
and  good  in  other  parts,  if  he  were  in  good  condition,  I  should 
recommend  the  purchase  of — of  course  mentioning  that  he  was 
unsound.  I  should  not  expect  him  to  go  unsound,  however. 

Mr.  Dickinson  :  There  is  one  condition  of  the  hock  wPich 
bears  out  Professor  Pritchard’s  idea  of  curb,  and  that  is  the  con¬ 
dition  known  as  sprung  hock.  I  have  known  horses  while  ridden 
and  driven  suddenly  go  lame.  They  are  brought  home,  and  the 
hock  is  found  intensely  swollen,  hot,  and  painful.  The  usual 
treatment  of  lotions  and  physic  is  adopted.  I  have  seen  a  case 
where  the  exudation  rapidly  disappears,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  leaving  a  conhrmed  curb.  I  agree  with  Professor 
Pritchard’s  idea  of  curb,  and  think  that  one  condition  bears  it 
out  fairly  well,  practically. 

The  Chairman :  Professor  Pritchard  evidently  wished  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  turn  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  theory  he  has 
advanced  is  right  or  not.  As  one  who  learned  anatomy  under 
him,  I  am  quite  content  to  take  his  opinion,  not  only  because  of 
that,  but  because  I  cannot  advance  any  argument  against  it.  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  curb  is  unsoundness.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  it  is,  legally  so.  Practical  men  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  to  examine  horses  that  have  curbs,  and  if 
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we  rejected  all,  we  possibly  should  not  have  any  horses  to 
examine  at  all,  I  for  one  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  horse  is  five 
years  old  and  has  a  curb  on  a  good-shaped  hock,  we  need  have 
little  or  no  fear  in  passing  it.  A  horse  with  a  sickle  hock  would 
not  stand  work  in  our  country  for  three  months.  As  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  outer  small  metatarsal  bones,  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  I  was  sent  to  the  extreme  end  of  South  Wales 
to  examine  a  valuable  horse,  and  was  particularly  requested  to 
be  careful  about  the  hocks.  On  going  to  the  stables,  my 
naturally  rested  on  the  hocks  first,  and  my  impression  was,  that 
the  horse  had  about  the  worst  curbs  I  saw  in  my  life.  I  made 
a  careful  examination,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  curbs  at  all.  This  horse  has  been  in  our  country  for  three 
seasons,  and  is  perfectly  sound  in  his  hocks.  Since  then  I  have 
examined  two  or  three  more,  and  they  are  practically  the  same. 

ProfossoT  PritchciTd  :■  You  have  all  been  so  lenient  with  me 
that  there  is  very  little  to  reply  to,  for  most  of  you  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  theory  I  have  laid  down  as  to  what  a  curb  really  is, 
There  are  one  or  two  remarks,  probably,  I  should  make  in  reply 
to  what  has  fallen  from  JVTr.  Mackinder  and  Mr.  Glresswell.  ^  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  curb  should  be  hereditary— if 
the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  go  to  the  winds.  They 
have  been  advanced  from  1700  to  the  present  day,  and  no  one 
says  anything  about  curb  being  hereditary.  The  seat  of  the 
mischief,  and  everything  said  with  regard  to  it,  must  be  wrong. 
If  it  is  hereditary,  it  cannot  be  a  sprain  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid 
ligament ;  it  cannot  be  a  sprain  of  the  perforatus  tendon  ;  it 
cannot  be  a  sprain  of  either  of  the  two  sheaths  I  have  spoken  ot, 
I  have  been  trying  to  fish  out  some  idea  or  opinion  why  it  should 
be  hereditary.  I  can  understand  a  horse  with  such  bad  hocks, 
commonlv  called  sickle  hocks,  which,  from  excitement  of  leaping 
about  as  yearlings  in  the  pasture,  will  produce  curb.  I  have 
thought  whether  there  might  be  a  rheumatic  tendency  in  the 
animal ;  but  even  then  it  would  not  appear  always  in  the  hocks. 
As  to  the  question  of  soundness  and  unsoundness,  you  may 
take  it  from  me  that  a  horse  with  a  curb  is  an  unsound 
horse.  I  am  speaking  now  from  an  authoritative  position-  I 
do  not  mean  as  being  Professor  Pritchard,  but  from  J^^ving 
come  in  contact  with  a  great  deal  in  connection  with  these 
matters,  and  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  judgment  of  other 
people  who  have  had  experience  in  such  matters.  I  do  not  care 
whether  he  has  a  good  or  a  bad  hock.  If  he  has  a  curb  he  is 

an  unsound  horse.  ^  i  i  j 

Captain  Bussell  proposed  that  Professor  Pritchard  be  elected 

an  honorary  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hartley  seconded,  and  Mr.  Gooch  supported  the  motion, 

which  was  carried.  ^  ,>  i  • 

Professor  Pritchard :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having  so  una¬ 
nimously  elected  me  a  member  of  your  esteemed  Association, 
This  is  an  honour  I  did  not  expect.  It  falls  to  my  lot,  lortu- 
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nately,  to  be  an  honorary  member  of  several  associations  in  the 
country,  honours  which  I  hope  I  thoroughly  esteem  ;  but  I  have 
long  had  an  idea  that  the  Lincolnshire  Association  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country,  and  to  be  elected  one  of  your  honorary 
members  has  almost  taken  the  voice  Irom  me.  1  can  say,  with 
Shakespeare,  “  I  am  poor  in  thanks,  but  1  thank  you.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mackinder,  seconded  by  Captain  Russell, 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Howse,  of  Lincoln,  was  accepted  with 
regret. 

Mr.  Gooch  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Pritchard 
for  coming  amongst  them  and  giving  such  an  able  address. 

Mr.  Goodall  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Professor  Pritchard .  I  offer  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  the  vote  has  been  proposed  and  carried.  I 
can  only  add  to  that,  that  if  at  any  future  time  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  the  Association,  you  have  simply  to  command  me. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hartley,  that  the  next 
meeting  should  be  held  at  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Mackinder  proposed,  Mr.  Gresswell  seconded,  and 
Mr.  Hartley  supported,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
Carried. 

The  Chairman:  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  Lincolnshire  Asso¬ 
ciation,  P.  L.  Groocn,  Hon.  See. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  December 
11th.  Tea  at  5  ;  business  at  6. 

Present — E.  Faulkner,  President ;  William  Hunting,  London  ; 
Messrs.  T.  Hopkin,  Peter  and  W.  A.  Taylor,  Thos.  Greaves,  W. 
Dacre,  J.  Moore,  W.  Hall,  and  Peter  Pike,  all  of  Manchester;  R. 
C.  Edwards,  Chester ;  W.  Whittle,  Worsley ;  Thos.  Briggs,  Bury; 

E.  S.  Gubbin,  Glossop ;  W.  Wood,  jun.,  Wigan;  G.  G.  Mayor, 
Kirkham  ;  H.  Ferguson,  Warrington  ;  Thos.  Dobie,  Birkenhead  ; 
J.  B.  Taylor,  Ashton-under-Lyme  ;  Jos.  Abson,  and  J.  T.  Thompson, 
Sheffield  ;  W.  H.  Bridge,  Bolton  ;  D.  Cbarnock,  Aintree ;  Jas.  Char- 
nock,  Melking  ;  Jos.  Urmson,  Bolton  ;  George  Howe,  Buxton  ; 
and  S.  Jackson,  and  the  Secretary,  Liverpool. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Pro¬ 
fessors  Williams,  Walley,  M’Call,  and  Axe,  Messrs.  H.  Kidd,  R.  C. 
Trigger,  W.  Noar,  Jas.  Hart,  and  R.  Hughes. 

The  Secretary  read  the  circular  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Joseph  Abson  nominated  for  membership  Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson, 

F. R.C.V.S.,  of  Sheffield. 
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It  was  proposed  by  Mt.  John  l^Joore^  seconded  by  Mr.  W .  Hall, 
that  Mr.  George  Howe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Buxton,  be  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association.  (Carried.) 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  John  Moore,  tendering  his  resigna¬ 
tion  on  account  of  his  entering  the  Army  Veterinary  Department. 
The  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  relatives  of  the  late  G.  H. 
Darwell,  of  Northwich,  thanking  the  members  for  their  expression 
of  sympathy  under  their  recent  bereavement. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle,  that 
a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  the  father  and  relatives  of  the  late 
George  Ellison,  of  Chorley. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Walley  on  the  subject  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  being  included  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 
and  also  the  inspection  of  meat,  but  it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  members  that  Professor  Walley  be  communicated  with,  with 
the  object  of  inducing  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
to  lay  his  views  down  at  greater  length.  This  was  put  in  the  form 
of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Greaves,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  and  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves  then  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  their  visit  to  the  practitioners  of  Liverpool  with  the 
object  of  attaining  their  better  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  it  was  afterwards  proposed  by  Mr.  IF.  A.  Taylor, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Whittle,  and  supported  by  the  President,  that 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  both  for  their  kind  efforts. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Briggs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle,  that  Mr. 
W.  A.  Taylor  be  elected  President,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Greaves, 
Messrs.  W.  Woods,  jun.,  Wigan,  and  Arthur  Leather,  Liverpool, 
were  elected  Vice-Presidents. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Briggs,  that 
Mr.  T.  Hopkin  be  re-elected  Treasurer.  (Carried.) 

Proposed  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor, 
that  Mr.  Peter  Pike  be  elected  Secretary.  (Carried.) 

Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Hophin,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  that 
Messrs.  John  and  Alexander  Lawson  be  appointed  Auditors. 
(Carried.) 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Whittle,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  that  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  the  office-bearers  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  past  year.  (Carried.) 

Proposed  by  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Hopkin,  that  the 
usual  dinner  committee  be  appointed. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  on  ‘‘  The  Treatment  of 
Wounds,”  by  William  Hunting,  F.P.C.V.S.,  of  London  : 

I 

I  accept,  generally,  the  doctrine  that  the  principles  of  pathology 
are  applicable  to  all  animals  having  a  similar  anatomical  structure. 
Inflammation  is  the  same  process  wherever  found,  and  fever  pre- 
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sents  no  differences  in  the  domestic  animals  other  than  are  found  in 
man.  We  veterinarians  are  therefore  able  to  adopt  and  apply  all 
the  broad  principles  accepted  by  the  human  surgeon.  Of  course 
we  accept  them  rationally — not  as  mere  imitators — and  we  hope 
and  believe  that  our  experience  is,  in  some  things,  of  use  to  them 
and  worthy  of  their  acceptance.  But  the  physiological  and  patho¬ 
logical  actions  which  are  seen  in  man  vary  to  some  extent  in 
individuals  as  the  result  of  internal  and  external  conditions. 
Sometimes  idiosyncrasy,  sometimes  previous  disease  modifies  the 
pathological  changes.  The  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  for  instance, 
affects  the  healing  of  wounds,  and  syphilitic  infection  alters  the 
phenomena  of  many  diseases.  Insanitary  surroundings  also  add  to 
the  surgeon’s  difficulties,  and  too  often  convert  a  simple  condition 
into  a  dangerous  and  complex  one.  In  the  lower  animals  we  are 
less  troubled  by  idiosyncrasies  and  morbid  taints,  but  we  have 
other  difficulties  to  contend  with.  We  cannot  order  or  maintain 
certain  favorable  conditions  of  the  patient,  we  cannot  ensure  quiet 
and  rest,  we  cannot  always  guard  against  injury  to  a  painful  part 
by  the  animal  itself,  and  we  cannot  arrange  the  sanitary  appliances 
and  surroundings  as  we  should  wish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sheds  and  stables  in  which  our  patients 
are  treated  are  generally  free  from  the  septic  conditions  sometimes 
found  in  hospitals  and  occasionally  in  houses.  We  seldom  have 
much  to  fear  from  shock,  and  still  less  frequently  have  we  to 
combat  the  nervous  depression  and  irritability  due  to  mental 
conditions. 

There  is  then  sufficient  difference  between  human  and  veterinary 
surgery  to  warrant  us  in  discussing  pathological  questions  without 
fully  accepting  the  practice  of  the  sister  profession. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  apology  for  coming  here  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  with  some  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  the  usual  aseptic  methods.  Our  practice,  following  in  the 
wake  of  human  surgery,  seems  to  have  very  widely  adopted 
asepticism  as  the  great  fundamental  principle  in  treating  wounds. 
I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  importance  or  the  truth  of  the  great 
principles  worked  out  so  ably  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  but  I  incline  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  so  requisite  in  veterinary  surgery  as  in 
human,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  many  of  the  methods  of  applying 
them  are  not  very  imperfect  and  sometimes  the  cause  of  ill  effects 
as  serious  as  those  they  are  employed  to  prevent. 

The  argument,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this — The  very  worst  thing 
in  or  on  a  wound  is  a  germ  ;  the  air  is  full  of  germs,  the  surface  of 
the  skin  is  covered  with  them,  all  materials  that  may  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  wound  have  germs  in  or  on  them.  Therefore  disinfect 
the  wound,  disinfect  the  air,  disinfect  all  fluids  and  solids  which 
must  or  may  eome  in  contact  with  the  wound.  Now  I  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  argument' — I  deny  that  all  germs  are  injurious  to 
a  wound,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  injurious  germs  are  frequent  in 
the  air  or  common  on  all  sorts  of  material.  The  air  may,  for  all  I 
know,  be  as  full  of  germs  as  the  earth  is  full  of  seeds.  I  am  con- 
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vinced  all  the  seeds  are  not  poisonous  (many  are  beneficial),  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the  germs  in  the  air  are 
harmless.  It  may  be  replied  that  no  one  has  said  they  are  all 
harmful;  that  the  precautions  of  aseptic  treatment  are  only 
directed  against  the  few  which  may  exist  and  which  cause  such 
grave  mischief  when  they  are  present — mischief  so  grave  that  it 
behoves  us  always  to  guard  against  even  the  possibility  of  their 
existence. 

To  this  I  say  that  when  human  life  depends  upon  the  result  no 
chance  should  be  thrown  away,  but  it  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  whether  the  methods  adopted  to  guard  against  a  possibility 
do  not  entail  certain  disadvantages.  The  results  of  aseptic  pro¬ 
cedure  in  human  surgery  seem  to  indicate  that  it  does  protect  from 
great  dangers,  and  that  its  disadvantages  are  very  slight.  Many  ope¬ 
rations  are  now  performed  with  safety  that  a  few  years  ago  were 
too  frequently  followed  by  fatal  results.  Is  this  entirely  due  to 
asepticism?  May  it  not  depend  upon  improvements  in  other 
surgical  details?  These  questions  I  cannot  answer ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  our  patients  can  be  made  to  experience  the  same  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  healing  of  wounds  by  our  more  widely  and  thoroughly 
adopting  the  principles  of  Listerism. 

What  we  require  in  veterinary  practice  is  rapid  healing  of  a 
wound,  no  blemish  that  can  be  avoided,  and  as  little  interference 
with  the  future  function  of  a  part  as  possible.  These  desirable 
conditions  are  interfered  with  by  many  events  over  w'hich  we  have 
no  control.  There  is  in  all  wounds  a  natural  tendency  to  heal,  but 
Nature  does  her  surgery  without  any  consideration  for  time  or  loss 
of  work,  with  no  regard  to  blemish,  nor  even  to  future  impairment 
of  function.  It  is  our  duty  to  guide  the  process,  and  to  remove 
anything  which  interferes  with  its  progress.  Accidental  wounds, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  our  practice,  are  frequently  not  brought 
under  our  notice  till  long  after  they  have  been  inflicted.  They 
vary  in  degree  and  in  kind  as  much  as  they  do  in  position.  The 
smallest  incised  wounds  and  the  most  complex  injuries  come 
under  our  notice  at  all  stages  ;  sometimes  quite  recent,  at  others 
after  days  of  the  grossest  maltreatment.  Before  considering 
these,  it  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  consider  those  surgical 
wounds  which  we  deliberately  make  and  which  we  have,  to  some 
extent,  under  our  control  from  start  to  finish.  In  castration  and 
spaying  we  have  examples  of  wounds  inflicted  on  important  struc¬ 
tures,  and  it  is  worth  noting  how  seldom  they  are  followed  by  any 
dangerous  complications.  Probably  no  one  ever  saw  them  done 
under  strict  aseptic  rules ;  and  yet  what  evils  have  we  ever  traced 
to  germs  in  them  ?  No  wounds  are  supposed  to  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  those  opening  into  the  abdomen.  Thousands  of  pigs 
are  every  year  laid  on  their  backs,  an  opening  made  into  the 
abdomen,  a  finger  inserted,  the  ovaries  pulled  out  and  removed, 
the  wound  stitched  up,  and  not  one  single  antiseptic  precaution 
taken,  either  with  the  patient’s  skin,  the  operator’s  hands,  or  his 
knife  and  sutures.  The  fatality  is  not  more  than  one  per  cent. 
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Colts,  calves,  lambs,  and  cats  are  castrated  by  the  thousand 
without  the  least  care  for  germs — and  how  many  die  ?  The  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  could  only  be  stated  in  fractions.  Then  look  at  the 
tumours  that  are  removed  with  no  aseptic  precautions.  Healing 
by  first  intention  is  common  enough,  and  when  absent  may  gene- 
-rally  be  easily  accounted  for  without  any  supposition  that  micro¬ 
organisms  have  prevented  it. 

In  the  case  of  spaying,  although  no  antiseptic  precautions  are 
taken,  there  is  one  condition  always  observed  by  the  most  success¬ 
ful  operators,  viz.,  withholding  food  for  twenty-four  hours  pre¬ 
viously  and  for  some  time  after.  My  own  small  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  this  is  a  most  important  detail,  though  I  can 
offer  no  explanation  as  to  its  action. 

In  the  case  of  castration  nearly  all  our  losses  are  traceable  to 
two  causes — haemorrhage  and  swelling.  The  first  1  think  is  only 
the  result  of  negligent  surgery,  and  the  latter  never  results  except 
when  the  animal  is  tied  up  and  prevented  from  moving  about. 

In  the  case  of  tumours  we  fail  to  obtain  healing  by  first  inten¬ 
tion,  or  by  adhesion  as  the  result  of  one  or  two  very  simple  con¬ 
ditions.  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  here  that  I  recognise  no 
difference  in  the  processes  described  as  “  first  intention  ”  and 
“  adhesion.”  They  are  essentially  the  same,  and  consist  in  the 
union  of  the  sides  or  lips  of  a  wound  without  granulations  or  with¬ 
out  any  new  tissues  being  formed  between  them.  When  a  tumour 
is  large,  its  removal  leaves  a  wide  gap  in  the  tissues,  and  it  may  be 
impossible  to  approximate  the  two  cut  surfaces  without  consider¬ 
able  stretching.  Of  course  if  they  do  not  approximate  they  can¬ 
not  adhere.  When  stretching  is  great,  the  sutures  may  “  cut 
out”  and  the  wound  gape,  or  the  animal  may  rub  them  out.  The 
cause  of  non-union  is  the  purely  mechanical  one  of  want  of  con¬ 
tact.  The  shape  of  the  wound  may  also  be  a  cause  of  failure.  No 
one  can  bring  the  surfaces  of  a  basin-shaped  wound  into  complete 
and  equal  apposition  ;  it  must  be  elongated  at  the  expense  of  some 
sound  tissue  at  each  end,  and  then  we  obtain  two  nearly  flat  sur¬ 
faces,  which  may  be  properly  brought  together  with  tolerably  even 
tension  throughout.  Another  cause  of  failure  to  obtain  adhesion 
is  too  great  haste  to  finish  the  operation,  resulting  in  blood  being 
left  in  the  wound.  All  vessels  should  be  tied  or  twisted,  and 
capillary  oozing  checked  by  cold  water  and  sponging.  The  very 
best  results  follow  when  the  wound  is  allowed  to  become  nearly 
dry  before  being  closed. 

Some  years  ago  a  pony  was  brought  to  me  with  a  wound  on  the 
alse  nasi.  A  hook  had  penetrated  the  alae,  the  pony  ran  back  and 
tore  it  out,  leaving  the  two  sides  separated  for  nearly  three  inches. 
A  farrier  had,  two  or  three  days  before  I  saw  it,  sewm  it  up  with 
four  string  stitches,  leaving  the  edges  of  the  wound  dry,  thickened, 
and  not  united  anywhere.  I  cast  the  pony  with  the  only  available 
tackle  (a  cart  rope)  and  pared  a  thin  slice  from  each  lip  of  the 
wound.  At  this  stage  the  pony  by  struggling  got  so  loose  that  I 
was  obliged  to  let  him  up  and  re-cast  him.  I  remember  thinking 
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my  TG-vivified  edges  would  get  dry  and  that  the  delay  would  spoil 
the  operation.  The  wonnd  was  closed  with  pin  sutures,  and  the 
patient  was  to  have  been  brought  back  in  three  days  for  inspection. 
I  did  not  see  it  till  the  seventh  day  when  the  owner  was  passing. 
Every  pin  had  cut  itself  out,  leaving  a  transverse  line,  and  the 
wound  was  healed  throughout.  A  few  months  after  no  trace  of 
the  injury  was  visible.  This  first  taught  me  never  to  hurry,  but  to 
wait  until  bleeding  ceased,  and  to  expect  the  best  results  from 
closing  a  wound  when  the  surfaces  showed  no  blood  but  only  that 
glazed  condition  due  to  exudation  of  lymph. 

Another  instructive  case  I  venture  to  relate.  A  grey  horse  at 
grass  was  found  one  morning  with  a  transverse  wound  across  his 
ribs.  It  was  a  clean  cut,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  maliciously 
done  with  a  knife.  It  was  just  over  two  feet  in  length,  and  gaped 
at  its  widest  part  about  nine  inches.  The  tissues  were  very  mobile, 
not  a  drop  of  blood  was  in  the  wound,  but  it  had  one  nasty  feature 
which  I  thought  might  give  trouble.  The  muscular  tissue  under 
the  skin  was  cut  through,  and  the  muscle  had  retracted.  When 
the  parts  were  put  together  just  to  see  how  they  met,  it  was  found 
that  the  incision  in  the  skin  was  at  a  level  three  inches  higher  than 
that  in  the  muscle.  Waxed  linen  thread  was  used  to  close  the  muscle- 
wound,  and  the  ends  of  each  suture  brought  out  of  the  skin-wound. 
The  skin  was  brought  together  with  pins.  In  six  days  most  of  the 
pins  had  cut  out,  one  of  the  thread  sutures  was  gone,  and  adhesion 
had  taken  place  throughout.  The  wound  sloped  downwards 
posteriorly,  and  at  its  extremity  a  small  abscess  the  size  of  a  walnut 
had  formed  i  this  was  opened,  and  healed  rapidly.  When  I  saw 
this  wound  it  had  been  done  four  hours  at  least,  and  possibly  seven 
or  eight.  Exposure  to  the  air  had  done  it  no  harm.  Whatever 
organisms  existed  in  the  air  must  have  been  very  harmless,  or  we 
could  not  have  had  such  an  extensive  surface  heal  at  once  by 
adhesion.  In  this  case  too,  like  the  other,  all  bleeding  had  ceased, 
and  we  had  the  condition  which  I  consider  most  favourable  to  rapid 
union.  This  patient,  I  have  said,  was  in  a  field,  and  it  may  with 
much  force  be  argued  that  the  air  surrounding  him  would  be  the 
the  least  likely  to  contain  any  injurious  organisms.  The  air  in 
stahles  does  not  of  itself  seem  injurious  to  wounds.  We  all  have 
seen  cases  in  which  an  incision  or  tear  of  the  skin  inside  the  elbow 
has  been  followed  by  emphysema  to  such  an  extent  as  to  distend 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  all  over  the  region  of 
the  neck,  shoulder,  and  part  of  the  thorax.  Such  cases,  with  no 
aseptic  treatment,  soon  recover,  and  I  never  saw  the  slightest  un¬ 
toward  symptom  result. 

The  healing  of  wounds  made  in  the  operation  of  neurotomy 
teaches  us  at  least  two  points.  A  few  years  ago  these  wounds  were 
treated  by  wet  bandaging,  and  no  healing  by  adhesion  ever  resulted. 
The  openings  gaped,  and  were  filled  up  by  granulation  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  most  cases  very  evident  scars  were  left.  Now  that 
dry  dressings  are  resorted  to,  healing  is  very  rapid,  and  blemishes, 
if  even  they  exist,  are  very  small. 
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In  my  experience  the  worst  complication  we  meet  with  is  swelling 
of  the  legs.  This  effectually  prevents  all  healing  by  adhesion,  and 
very  often  causes  the  wounds  to  gape  and  discharge  for  a  long  time. 
All  wounds  on  the  lower  part  of  horses’  legs  may  meet  with  this 
great  disadvantage.  Swelled  legs  are  most  common,  and  one  great 
cause  is  tying  the  animal  up  in  a  stall.  With  wounds  on  legs  we 
naturally  desire  to  avoid  the  stretching  effects  of  motion  and  the 
still  more  forcible  injuries  resulting  from  the  animal  lying  down. 
We  try  to  prevent  these  by  tying  it  up,  and  then  we  incur  the 
equally  great  disadvantage  of  swelling.  In  fact,  I  think  swelling  of 
legs  which  are  wounded  is  the  greatest  interference  we  have  to  fear, 
and,  unless  the  wound  be  directly  over  a  joint,  I  always  advise  a  loose- 
box.  No  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  extremities  can  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful  which  does  not  guard  against  swelling  or,  should  it  exist, 
which  does  not  at  once  endeavour  to  remove  it.  Perhaps  in  no  case 
is  the  retarding  effect  of  swelled  legs  upon  a  wound  better  seen 
than  in  ordinary  cracked  heels.  If  the  skin  be  thickened  by 
exudation  in  it  and  under  it,  no  treatment  seems  effective  in 
promoting  healing.  If  we  reduce  the  swelling — and  nothing  does 
this  so  well  as  exercise — healing  at  once  sets  in  and  progresses 
favorably. 

So  far  my  remarks  have  been  suggested  chiefly  by  my  experience 
of  incised  wounds,  and  the  lesson  I  think  they  teach  is  that  we  need 
not  alarm  ourselves  about  the  possibility  of  septic  infection.  If  we 
obtain  healing  by  first  intention  or  adhesion,  we  shall  certainly 
have  no  septic  trouble.  We  can,  I  hold,  get  this  by  a  few  ordinary 
precautions. 

1.  Do  not  close  the  wound  until  bleeding  has  ceased,  and  if 
necessary  wait  a  few  hours  for  this.  In  many  cases,  although  a 
little  oozing  of  blood  is  still  proceeding,  the  mere  pressure  of 
bringing  together  and  retaining  the  cut  surfaces  will  check  further 
flow. 

2.  Shape  your  wound  so  that  no  cavities  are  formed  by  the  two 
surfaces  not  being  in  contact. 

3.  Let  the  coaptation  of  the  surfaces  of  a  wound  be  as  exact  as 
possible. 

4.  Secure  them  firmly  and  closely. 

5.  Avoid  all  heat  and  moisture. 

6.  Anticipate  and  prevent  swelling. 

The  fifth  precaution — avoid  all  heat  and  moisture — is  the  one 
which  I  say  used  to  be  neglected  in  neurotomy  when  wet  bandages 
were  used.  Now  this  is  the  great  objeetion  I  have  to  most  methods 
of  applying  aseptic  or  antiseptic  treatment.  You  cannot  retain 
dressings  on  a  wound  unless  they  are  kept  in  a  position  by  cloths  or 
bandages,  and  nearly  all  dressings  are  liquid.  Immediately  you 
wrap  a  wound  up  you  keep  it  warm  and  moist,  and  this  is  a  con¬ 
dition  amongst  the  worst  for  rapid  adhesion.  It  is  perhaps  argued 
that  heat  and  moisture  are  only  evils  to  a  wound  because  they 
favour  the  activity  and  increase  of  micro-organisms,  and  that  if  the 
part  be  kept  surrounded  by  antiseptics,  no  organisms  can  exist.  1 
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believe  that  heat  and  moisture  are  bad  in  themselves,  that  they 
injuriously  affect  the  nutritive  changes  o£  the  part,  and  damage  the 
physiological  process  of  healing.  When  we,  by  retaining  heat  and 
moisture  around  a  wound,  form  just  the  very  best  state  for  the 
existence  and  growth  of  organisms,  we  must  use  our  antiseptic 
dressings  of  as  great  strength  as  the  risk  of  poisoning  will  allow. 
Now  many  of  these  dressings  that  are  strong  enough  to  kill  outside 
organisms  are  also  strong  enough  to  kill  the  living  cells  without 
which  repair  cannot  go  on.  Such  risks  are  warrantable  in  an 
atmosphere  where  septic  infection  is  known  to  exist ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  in  veterinary  practice  our  patients  or  their  surroundings 
are  in  a  condition  to  require  any  course  of  treatment  for  wounds 
which  entails  so  many  disadvantages,  and  which  in  practice  is 
shown  so  generally  to  be  unnecessary. 

I  may  perhaps  here  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  closing  wounds.  I  have  tried  many  kinds  of  sutures, 
but  for  some  years  past  have  used  nothing  but  pins  and  skewers, 
with  a  figure  of  eight  twist  of  cotton  cord  round  them  to  hold  the 
lips  of  the  wound  in  apposition.  I  do  not  have  them  made  of 
steel,  as  that  metal  rusts.  I  use  ordinary  blanket-pins  varying  in 
length  from  two  to  three  inches  for  most  wounds,  ordinary  small 
pins  for  the  smaller  wounds,  and  kitchen  skewers  (tinned  or 
galvanised)  for  the  largest.  All  pins  are  now  tinned,  and  leave  a 
wound  after  a  week  or  more  quite  bright.  When  they  are  in 
position  I  remove  the  points  with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps.  Pins 
do  not  cut  out  so  quickly  as  wire  sutures,  and  are  quite  innocuous 
in  a  wound.  When  I  find  a  pin  cutting  itself  out  too  rapidly  I 
place  a  larger  one  alongside  of  it  and  remove  the  first  one.  In 
large  wounds  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  very  wide  hold  of  the  tissue — 
perhaps  two  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  wound.  In  such  cases  1 
always  put  small  pins  through  the  immediate  edge  to  prevent  any 
gaping. 

The  accidental  wounds  which  come  to  us  for  treatment  present 
greater  difficulties  than  the  clean  incised  wounds  we  make  ourselves. 
They  are  often  bruised  and  torn,  sometimes  masses  of  skin  or  other 
tissue  are  removed,  and  not  unfrequently  their  form  or  position 
renders  it  inadvisable  to  close  them  at  once.  Some  of  the  very 
worst  wounds  we  see  are  in  cases  of  broken  knees — a  large  portion 
of  skin  is  entirely  removed,  the  surrounding  tissues  are  bruised,  the 
denuded  structures  are  torn  and  jagged,  whilst  grit  and  dirt  is 
literally  rubbed  into  their  structure.  We  may  be  certain  that  a 
great  deal  of  swelling  will  follow,  movement  makes  them  worse 
and  a  synovial  discharge  may  come  from  the  sheath  or  the  extensor 
metacarpi,  or  even  from  the  joint  itself.  In  such  a  case,  what  is 
the  best  procedure  ?  I  hold  that  the  safest  practice  is  to  make  up 
your  mind  what  is  the  worst  complication  likely  to  arise  and  set  to 
work  to  anticipate  it.  We  may  perhaps  decide  that  intense  inflam¬ 
matory  action  will  arise  and  cause  the  wound,  which  at  present  has 
not  opened  any  synovial  cavity,  to  be  complicated  by  an  escape  of 
synovia.  For  such  cases  I  employ  continued  cold  water  irrigation. 
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When  bruising,  pain,  and  swelling  are  the  most  to  be  feared,  I  trust 
in  warm  water.  When  the  injury  is  more  superficial,  I  use  car- 
bolised  oil. 

There  is  a  position  where  wounds  in  my  experience  are  specially 
liable  to  have  no  depending  orifice,  and  in  which  exuded  fluids  are 
prone  to  collect,  e.  jnst  in  front  and  below  the  angle  of  the 
ileum.  Tears  and  cuts  in  this  region,  even  if  the  agent  causing 
them  does  not  penetrate  downwards,  are  liable  to  form  sacs  owing 
to  the  looseness  of  the  tissues  allowing  fluids  to  gravitate  between 
them.  Without  a  depending  orifice  be  made,  they  heal  badly,  and 
I  need  hardly  say  should  never  be  sewn  up. 

In  muscular  regions  of  the  body,  lacerated  wounds  often  so 
damage  tissues  that  it  is  important  before  closing  them  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  vitality  of  the  parts.  Shreds  of  tissue  may  be 
so  isolated  or  crushed  as  to  have  no  chance  of  reviving,  Should 
they  die  in  the  closed  wound,  healing  is  impossible.  Such 
damaged  portions  should  be  removed  with  as  great  care  as  clots  of 
blood  or  distinct  foreign  bodies.  I  remove  them  usually  with 
scissors,  and  snip  off  piece  after  piece  until  I  make  a  cut  from  which 
blood  flows.  So  long  as  no  bleeding  follows  a  cut  I  consider  the 
tissue  incapable  of  restoration.  Perhaps  I  should  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  skin.  I  never  remove  strips  of  torn  skin  from  a 
recent  wound  but  carefully  replace  them  in  the  best  position  I  can. 
Even  if  they  do  not  adhere,  they  are  a  protection,  and  can  be  cut 
away  when  their  non-vitality  is  quite  assured. 

With  accidental  wounds  then  we  have  further  conditions  which 
interfere  with  the  healing  process.  We  have  the  probability  of 
portions  of  dead  tissue  or  of  such  injured  structures  that  their  re¬ 
covery  is  impossible.  We  have  cavities  which  can  only  be  filled  up 
by  granulations,  and  which  may  retain  collections  ot  fluid.  AVe 
have  the  formation  of  pus  which  need  not  be  feared  so  long  as  it 
remains  normal.  We  have  in  fact  conditions  where  septic  infec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  feared.  It  is  when  we  have  fluids  in  a  wound  that 
organisms  become  mischievous.  Serum,  blood,  pus,  if  allowed  to 
collect,  are  dangerous.  They  must  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  when 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  they  are  formed  we  use 
disinfectants  to  prevent  them  becoming  septic.  Agents  that  are  dry  I 
prefer,  such  as  powdered  boracic  acid  or  mixtures  containing  iodo¬ 
form,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  or  salicylic  acid.  Next  to  those  I  like 
antiseptics  dissolved  in  oil.  Of  course  to  wash  out  large  cavities 
aqueous  solutions  must  be  employed ;  and  no  agent  gives  better 
results  than  permanganate  of  potass. 

Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  add  to  the  difficulties  of  treating 
wounds.  In  India  we  are  told  that  septic  infection  is  greatly  to  be 
feared.  In  Canada  during  the  winter  months  injured  parts  die 
rapidly  from  the  cold,  and  wounds  of  the  extremities  are  especially 
dangerous.  In  this  climate  we  have  not  much  to  fear  from  the  in¬ 
frequent  extremes  of  temperature,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  cracked  heels  are  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  chilblains,  and 
that  in  winter,  wounds  below  the  knee  and  hock  may  well  be  pro- 
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tected  by  some  non-conducting  covering — flannel  bandages  and 
cotton  wool  for  choige. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have,  I  think,  said  enough  to  initiate  a  good 
discussion.  The  chief  point  I  insist  on  is  that  careful  detail  is,  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds  as  in  every  other  operation,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  ensure  success.  I  am  open  to  correction  if  I  have 
formed  an  erroneous  view  of  the  danger  of  septic  infection.  I  hold 
we  should,  whenever  practicable,  endeavour  to  obtain  healing  by  first 
intention,  and  that  our  observations  should  be  directed  to  detecting 
what  retards  and  what  facilitates  that  process.  I  am  not  at  present 
inclined  to  allow  that  promiscuous  organisms  do  much  harm  to 
wounds,  and  I  do  not  think  we  find  many  special  organisms  with 
infective  properties  in  the  conditions  which  surround  the  lower 
animals.  If  this  be  so,  we  need  not  adopt  all  the  tiresome  minutiae 
of  aseptic  surgery,  and  we  need  not  allow  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  applying  it  in  many  cases  to  cause  us  any  vain  regrets.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  conscientiously  revise  my 
surgical  practice. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  opened  the  discussion  by  extending  to  the 
essayist  his  warmest  thanks  for  coming  so  far  and  reading  them  so 
good  a  paper.  He  did  not,  however,  agree  with  it  all,  and  he  missed 
from  it  much  that  he  should  like  to  have  heard  discussed — notably, 
the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  foot.  He  confessed  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wounds  had  much  advanced  since  his  early  days.  He 
thought  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  Lister  for  his  great  work,  and 
he  should  not  lightly  coincide  with  the  essayist  in  disapproving  of 
it.  There  were  two  distinct  methods  of  treating  wounds — the  dry 
and  the  wet  treatment,  but  both  had  for  their  basis  asepticism. 
He  noticed  that  Mr.  Hunting  did  not  believe  in  germs,  but  he  used 
carbolic  and  boracic  acids. —  Why?  The  treatment  of  simple 
wounds  was  an  easy  matter,  but  wounds  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
were  always  serious,  and  some  of  them  simply  frightful.  It  was 
in  these  cases  the  practitioner  required  all  his  skill  and  every 
assistance  that  science  could  offer. 

Mr.  Taylor  related  cases  which  he  had  seen,  and  described  fully 
a  case  in  which  he  had  to  cast  a  horse  and  with  great  diflSculty 
return  a  mass  of  protruding  intestine  ;  the  wound  was  sewn  up  and 
merely  dressed  with  Friar’s  balsam,  but  to  his  astonishment  it  made 
a  perfect  recovery. 

Mr.  Greaves  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
all  sorts  of  wounds,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority 
did  best  under  an  antiseptic  dry  treatment.  He  felt  certain  Mr. 
Hunting  was  correct  in  his  ideas,  but  he  knew  some  practitioners 
who  treated  broken  knees  with  nothing  but  cold  water,  and  they 
claimed  to  be  very  successful.  He  used  mild  astringents,  and 
lately  had  largely  employed  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution,  which 
he  found  to  be  an  excellent  disinfectant.  He  had  been  much 
pleased  with  the  scientific  and  practical  paper,  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  in  which  he  endorsed. 

Mr.  Whittle  had  also  been  much  gratified  in  listening  to  the 
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paper.  He  agreed  with  the  treatment  there  laid  down,  and  would 

like  to  see  the  author  more  often  amongst  them. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  it  was  his  practice  to  treat  wounds  very 
simply.  He  related  two  cases  of  wounds  penetrating  the  thorax, 
in  each  of  which  the  injured  parts  felt  icy  cold,  and  the  patient 
soon  died  He  would  like  to  know  what  was  the  significance  ot 
this  cold  feeling?  He  did  not  much  believe  in  stitching  up  flesh 
wounds.  He  found  they  healed  up  well  when  let  alone  and  gra¬ 
dually  contracted  to  their  proper  form.  He  never  adopted  warm 
fomentations  to  wounds,  and  generally  used  horacic  acid  or  a 

solution  of  01.  Eucalypti  applied  with  a  feather.  tt  r  ’ 

Mr.  Dacre  had  been  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Hunting  s 
paper*  with  which,  on  the  whole,  he  agreed.  He  considered  that 
too  much  was  often  done  to  wounds.  He  used  sublimated  wood 
wool  as  dressing,  and  related  a  case  of  a  dog  whose  foot  was  run 
over  and  crushed.  The  treatment  consisted  in  wrapping  it  up  in 
the  wood  wool,  and  recovery  took  place  without  a  bad  symptom. 
The  parts  were  excluded  from  the  air,  and  the  dressing  was  per- 
fectly  absorbent  and  antiseptic.  He  had  had  most  successful 
results  in  cases  of  extensive  injuries  on  horses  by  keeping  the  part 
covered  by  a  carbolised  curtain,  which  was  a  method  of  keeping 
the  wound  and  the  air  surrounding  it  free  from  any  septic  evils. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson  confirmed  the  value  of  the  treatment  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  essayist.  He,  however,  believed  in  poulticing  foot 
cases,  as  great  relief  was  given  by  the  softening  of  the  horn. 

Mr,  Alson  recommended  the  use  of  iodoform,  which  in  his  prac¬ 
tice  had  given  very  good  results. 

Mr  Briggs  thought  antiseptics  were  of  great  value  in  wounds 
of  serous  cavities,  and  pointed  to  the  grand  results  achieved  in  the 
human  subject  in  abdominal  surgery— results  he  thought  unattain¬ 
able  until  the  aseptic  methods  were  introduced.  He  felt  a  little 
disappointed  that  Mr.  Hunting  had  not  touched  upon  fistulous 
wounds,  which  were  so  common  in  veterinary  practice  and  so  often 

unsatisfactory  in  their  termination.  ,  ,  , 

Mr  W.  A.  Taylor  remarked  on  the  wounds  proauced  by  castra- 

tion  and  differed  from  Mr.  Hunting  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
Neither  haemorrhage  nor  swelling,  in  his  experience,  were  causes, 
but  septic  peritonitis  was.  He  had  confidence  in  asepticism,  and 
adopted  it  as  a  surgical  principle.  He  would  just  add  that  he 
considered  the  dragging  of  muscle  which  was  entailed  by  using 
deep  sutures  in  some  wounds  a  great  evil.  When  parts  could  be 
approximated  without  stretching  the  tissues,  he  brought  them 

to^^ether,  but  not  unless.  ,  tt  •  j 

Jfr  Ilopkin  did  not  altogether  coincide  with  Mr.  Hunting  s 

opinion  of  antiseptic  surgery.  The  operations  now  performed  by 
human  surgeons  as  reported  every  week  in  the  medical  journals 
were  simply  appalling.  Their  success  was  due  to  the  caretul  anti¬ 
septic  precautions  taken,  and  would  have  been  impossible  in  he 
davs  before  Listerism  had  been  accepted.  He  agreed  with  the 
previous  speaker  that  septic  peritonitis  was  the  cause  of  deaths 
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following:  castration.  Old  castrators  were  most  careful  with  their 
hands  and  instruments  to  avoid  all  contaminations.  As  to  the 
operation  of  neurotomy,  he  avoided  all  the  difficulties  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  sending  the  animal  at  once  to  work.  The  wounds  then 
healed  well  and  rapidly,  and  no  swelled  legs  arose  to  interfere  with 
the  healing  process.  As  to  heat  and  moisture,  they  were  bad  for 
healing  by  adhesion,  but  they  were  useful  promoters  of  granula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hopkin  also  referred  to  abdominal  wounds  and  burns, 
the  latter  of  which  were  most  difficult  and  troublesome. 

Mr.  G.  Mayor  said  that  if  Mr.  Hunting  were  wrong  he  erred  in 
good  company,  for  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  and  the  late  Mr.  Sampson 
Gamgee  did  not  adopt  any  rigid  or  septic  rules  in  their  surgery,  but 
both  were  most  successful  surgeons ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Tait  probably  had 
no  equal  as  a  practitioner  of  abdominal  surgery.  He  related  a 
case  of  an  upper  eyelid  of  a  horse  which  was  nearly  torn  off,  but 
which  when  sutured  in  its  place  made  a  perfect  recovery.  This  he 
thought  was  due  to  it  having  been  closed  in  the  condition  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hunting — after  all  bleeding  had  ceased  and  the  surfaces 
covered  by  a  mere  coating  of  lymph. 

Mr.  Woods,  jun.,  thought  there  was  a  danger  of  revulsion 
against  asepticism,  which,  however,  must  be  acknowledged  as  an 
important  principle.  He  thought  that  a  safe  rule  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds  was  to  decide  what  beneficial  termination  appeared 
nearest,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  attain  it. 

Mr.  Hunting  in  reply  thanked  the  members  for  the  way  in  which 
they  had  discussed  the  subject.  He  had  not  meant  to  deny  alto¬ 
gether  the  value  of  antiseptic  treatment.  He  objected  chiefly  to 
those  methods  of  employing  it  which  necessitated  the  injured  part 
being  kept  hot  and  moist  by  wrappings,  and  he  wished  to  protest 
against  it  being  accepted  as  more  important  than  many  details 
which  assisted  in  promoting  healing.  He  believed  that  all 
collections  of  fluids,  either  blood,  serum,  or  water,  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  accumulating  in  or  around  a  wound,  and  that  without  them 
no  germs  need  be  feared.  Of  course  if  we  knew  of  the  existence 
in  or  about  a  wound  of  septic  conditions  we  must  remove  them 
or  render  them  inert.  He  then  rapidly  and  sometimes  humorously 
replied  to  each  speaker  who  had  suggested  objections  to  his  paper, 
pointing  out  that  it  must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete.  The 
subject  was  too  large  for  exhaustive  treatment ;  he  only  attempted 
to  touch  the  broad  principles  and  to  attract  a  good  discussion. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Greaves, 
that  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  Mr.  Hunting  for 
coming  such  a  distance  to  render  them  such  service,  and  for  the 
very  excellent  character  of  his  paper.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  terminated  a  very 
successful  meeting.  Arthur  Leather,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  Veterinary  Mutual  Defence  Financial  Statement  fiom 
January  152^  to  December  Sis?!,  1889. 


1889.  Cash  Received.  £  s.  d. 
Balance  in  Bank  Jan.  1st, 

1889  .  .  .  .  438  2  5 

Subscriptions  in  1889  .  61  12  6 

Bank  Interest,  June  and 

December  .  .  .854 


1889.  Cash  Paid.  &  d. 

!  Paid  for  use  of  Boom  .  0  5  6 

Treasurer’s  expenses  •  2  5  8 

Cash  in  Bank  .  .  •  501  2  9 

I  Cash  in  band  .  •  .464 


£508  0  3 


£508  0  3 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

Jno.  B.  Wolstenholme. 

Thomas  Greaves,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

January  13tb,  1890. 


The  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  Financial  Statement  from 
January  to  December  31s?!,  1889. 


1889.  Cash  Received.  £  s. 
Balance  in  Bank  Jan.  1st, 

1889  .  .  .  .  395  1 

Cash  in  Mersey  Docks  .  1900  0 

Cash  from  Scottish  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Veterinary 
Medical  Society 
Sir  F.  Fitzwygram 
Four  Dividends  from 
Mersey  Docks 
Bank  Interest,  June  and 
December  . 


£2383  0  8 


d. 

1889.  Cash  Paid. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Jan.  24th,  Mrs.  Rushall  . 

5 

0 

0 

5 

April  20th,  ditto  . 

5 

0 

0 

0 

June  7th,  Mrs.  Freeman 

5 

0 

0 

July  23rd,  Miss  Orton  . 

5 

0 

0 

Dec.  31st,  Cash  in  Bank 

463 

0 

8 

7 

Cash  in  Mersey  Docks  . 

1900 

0 

0 

£2383  0  8 


4  4 
3  0  0 

73  7  4 

7  7  4 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

Jno.  B.  Wolstenholme. 

Thomas  Greaves,  Ron.  Treasurer. 


January  13th,  1890. 
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List  of  Subscriptions  to  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent 
and  Mutual  Defence  Society,  1889. 


1889.  January 

£ 

s. 

Mr.  Wm.  Carless 

• 

0 

10 

—  R.  C.  Trigger 

0 

10 

—  E.  Nuttall  . 

• 

0 

10 

—  H.  W.  Caton 

• 

0 

10 

—  J.  B.  Taylor 

• 

1 

1 

—  R.  Reynolds 

• 

0 

10 

—  W.  Whittle 

* 

0 

10 

Professor  Williams  . 

• 

0 

10 

Mr.  Henry  Thompson 

• 

1 

1 

— -  J.  C.  James 

« 

0 

10 

—  John  Freeman  . 

• 

0 

10 

—  R.  C.  Edwards  . 

• 

0 

10 

—  B.  Cartledge 

• 

0 

10 

—  F.  G.  Samson 

0 

10 

—  J.  M,  Axe  . 

. 

0 

10 

—  J.  D.  Overed 

0 

10 

—  R.  Cartwright  . 

0 

10 

—  F.  T.  Stanley 

0 

10 

—  G.  Rugg  . 

0 

10 

—  H.  J.  Goodall 

0 

10 

—  W.  H,  Webb 

• 

0 

10 

—  T.  A.  Dollar 

0 

10 

—  Finlay  Dun 

1 

1 

—  H.  Hogben 

• 

0 

10 

—  W.  F.  Peacock  . 

0 

10 

E.  Faulkner 

, 

0 

10 

—  T.  Danby  . 

0 

10 

—  J.  Rowe 

0 

10 

—  T.  G.  Chesterman 

• 

0 

10 

—  T.  Collins  . 

0 

10 

—  C.  Morgan  . 

0 

10 

—  Wm.  Roots 

0 

10 

—  T.  E.  Anger 

• 

0 

10 

—  Wm.  Woods 

* 

0 

10 

—  Henry  Olver 

0 

10 

—  J.  Storrar  . 

0 

10 

—  S.  Locke 

• 

0 

10 

—  J.  H.  Ferguson  . 

• 

0 

10 

—  J.  Bale 

0 

10 

—  G.  A.  A.  Oliver  . 

• 

0 

10 

—  Wm.  Dobie 

1 

1 

—  T.  Riddler  . 

• 

0 

10 

—  J.  Woodger 

• 

0 

10 

—  T.  Hopkins 

• 

1 

1 

—  J.  B.  Wolstenholme 

• 

0 

10 

—  T.  D.  Broad 

• 

0 

10 

Messrs.  G.  Ball  &  Son 

1 

1 

—  Batt  &  Son 

« 

1 

1 

d. 

January 

£ 

s. 

d. 

6 

Mr.  W.  J.  T.  Bower  . 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

6 

Professor  Walley 

February. 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

Mr.  F.  Heighten 

• 

0 

10 

0 

0 

—  T.  Pratt 

• 

0 

10 

0 

6 

—  E.  Beddows 

• 

1 

1 

0 

6 

—  W.  Cawthorn 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  H.  Ferguson 

• 

1 

1 

0 

0 

—  B.  Russell  . 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  J.  W.  Anderton  . 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  T.  D.  Lambert  . 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

Messrs.  Elam  &  Jackson 

2 

2 

0 

6 

6 

Mr.  T.  Seeker  . 

March. 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  A.  L.  Gibson 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  T.  Aubrey  . 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  E.  H.  Leach 

• 

1 

1 

0 

6 

—  C.  Moore  . 

• 

0 

10 

0 

6 

6 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Lawson 
May. 

• 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Mr.  J.  E.  Scrivens  . 

* 

2 

2 

0 

6 

—  J.  S.  Carter 

« 

0 

10 

6 

0 

6 

—  G.  Schofield 

June. 

• 

3 

3 

0 

6 

—  W.  Darwell 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  J.  R.  Cox  . 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

6 

—  A.  Olver 

July. 

0 

10 

6 

6 

6 

—  W.  A.  Field 

August. 

• 

1 

11 

6 

b 

6 

6 

6 

Messrs.  P.  Taylor  &  Son  . 

November. 

Scottish  Metropolitan  Vet. 

1 

1 

0 

Med.  Association  . 

4 

4 

7 

Mr.  T.  Greaves . 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  C.  Sheather 

» 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  0.  J.  Hills  . 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

—  C.  Moir 

• 

5 

0 

0 

6 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  . 

• 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Mr.  G.  H.  Pyatt 

December. 

• 

1 

1 

0 

6 

—  H.  R.  Perrins 

1 

11 

6 

0 

—  J.  L.  Barling 

• 

0 

10 

6 

6 

6 

—  G.  Newsom 

• 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

£68  17 

1 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

Jno.  B.  Wolstenholme. 


Thomas  Geeaves,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
January  13th,  1890. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 


At  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  held  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  on  and  between  December  12th  and  17th,  1889, 
the  following  gentlemen  passed  their  Final  Examination,  and 
were  admitted  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons ; 

Glasgow  Veteeinaet  College. 

*Mr.  H.  Potts  .  .  .  Broomhill,  Lanarkshire. 

—  J.  McDougall  .  .  Helensburgh. 

—  C.  J.  Dunn  .  .  Glasgow. 


New  Veteeinaey  College. 


Mr.  E.  Franklin 

—  G.  H.  Schofield  . 

—  T.  H.  Dale  . 

—  W.  Dotchin 
—  D.  McGregor 
—  T.  Eastwood 
—  R.  C.  Hughes 
—  G.  Stevenson 
—  G.  Radcliffe 

—  F.  D.  McLaren  . 
—  E.  P.  Edwards 
—  T.  S.  Snarry 
—  E.  F.  de  Jong 
—  G.  H.  Scoon 
—  T.  W.  Barraclough 
—  R.  W.  Donaldson 


Sheffield. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Tullypowrie,  Perthshire. 
Manchester. 

Denbigh. 

Stronsay,  Orkney. 
Oldham. 

Beverley. 

Mold,  North  Wales. 
York. 

Edinburgh. 

Kelso. 

Bradford. 

Bridge  of  Allan. 


Dick  Veteeinaey  College. 


*Mr.  J.  Peddie  . 
—  J.  Bell 
—  W.  McQuatt 
—  C.  Deatbe  . 
—  W,  Potts 
—  J  E.  Miller 
—  T.  W.  Rogers 
—  G.  Henderson 
—  C.  Wade  . 
—  W.  A.  Young 
—  W.  H.  S.  Day 


Edinburgh. 

Gateside,  Cumberland. 
Kirkconnell,  Dumfries. 
Enniscorthy. 

Baubridge,  County  Down. 
Sunderland. 

Welshpool,  Wales. 
Edinburgh. 

Dublin. 

Tullow,  Carlow. 
Portobello,  Edinburgh. 


*  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Great  Credit. 
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The  following  gentlemen  passed  their  Second  JExamination  : 

Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  J.  Meikle.  Mr.  ¥.  J.  Boyle. 

*  —  A.  Milligan.  *  —  R.  P.  Dalgleisb. 


New  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  J.  Norbury, 

—  G.  H.  White. 

—  W.  E.  Sayles. 

—  L.  Brown. 

—  W.  Litt. 

—  J.  A.  E.  Towers. 


*Mr.  E.  J.  Bushnell. 

—  W.  G.  Senior. 

—  O.  A.  Ducksbury. 

*  —  H.  E.  Eichardson. 

*  —  A.  J.  Dalgleish. 


Dick  Veterinary  College. 


Mr,  H.  W.  Squire. 
—  T.  Condon. 

—  G,  Best. 

—  E.  Eoreman. 
—  E.  Carroll. 


Mr.  W.  Cureton. 
—  J.  Nolan. 

—  H.  S.  Clark. 
—  J.  Mitchell. 


The  following  gentlemen  passed  their  First  Fxamination  : 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  H.  McConnell. 
—  E.  Mason. 

—  D.  P.  Harvey. 

■ —  H.  L.  Chambers. 


Mr.  H.  Hazeel. 

—  T.  E.  Barton. 
—  A.  P.  Stewart, 
—  W.  Crowley. 


New  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  J.  M,  Lund. 

—  G.  W.  Balfour. 

—  M.  J.  Carroll. 

—  T.  Lanchester. 

—  W.  0.  C.  Dawson. 
—  J.  S.  Gould. 

—  J.  W.  Martin. 


Mr.  W.  Sime. 

—  N.  Eraser. 

—  E.  Taylor. 

—  E.  T.  Blakemore. 
—  J.  A.  Lyons. 

—  W.  C.  Patrick. 


Dick  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  L.  P.  Knight. 
—  H.  Shaw^ 

—  W.  Elder. 

—  T.  Durie. 

—  T.  J.  Eoulkes. 


Mr.  J.  Jones. 

- —  D.  Eitchie. 
—  T.  Smyth. 
—  C.  Hives. 
—  J.  Mallow. 


E.  Eutherford,  F.E.C.V.S., 

Secretary^  Board  of  Examiners  for  Scotland. 


*  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Great  Credit. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Extract  from  Section  5  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  1881,  which 

provides  that : 

“  (1)  The  Registrar  shall  from  time  to  time  insert  in  the  Register 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  any  alterations  which  may  come  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  name  or  address  of  any  persons  registered. 

“  (2)  The  Registrar  shall  remove  from  the  said  Register  the  name 
of  every  deceased  person. 

“  (3)  The  Registrar  may  remove  from  the  said  Register  the  name  of 
a  person  who  has  ceased  to  practise,  but  not  (save  as  hereinafter 
provided)  Yvithout  the  consent  of  that  person. 

“  (4)  Where  the  Registrar  has  reason  to  think  that  any  person  re¬ 
gistered  has  ceased  to  practise,  the  Registrar  may  send  by  post  to  such 
person  a  notice  inquiring  whether  or  not  he  has  ceased  to  practise  or 
has  changed  his  residence ;  and  if  the  Registrar  does  not  within  three 
months  after  sending  the  notice  receive  any  answer  thereto  from  such 
person,  the  Registrar  may,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  three  months,  send  him  by  post  in  a  registered  letter  another 
notice  referring  to  the  first  notice,  and  stating  that  no  answer  thereto 
has  been  received,  and  if  the  Registrar  does  not  within  one  month 
after  sending  the  second  notice  receive  any  answer  thereto  such  person 
shall  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  section  be  deemed  to  have  ceased 
to  practise,  and  his  name  may  be  removed  accordingly. 

“  (5)  In  the  execution  of  his  duties  the  Registrar  shall  act  on  such 
evidence  as  in  each  case  appears  sufficient.” 


List  of  Names  of  Members  removed  from  Register  through  non- 
compliance  with  Section  5,  Subsection  4,  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Act,  1881. 


Abbot,  Charles,  late  Manchester. 

Allan,  Ralph,  late  Coldstream,  Berwick. 

Allan,  William,  late  Chesliam,  Bucks. 

Allen,  J.  G.,  late  Ramsden  Road,  Balham. 

Allison,  Jas.  N.,  late  Carmarthen. 

Anderson,  Alex.,  late  Glasgow. 

Anderson,  G.  R.,  late  Middlesbrough,  Yorks. 
An8ell,W.M.,late  Featherstonc  Buildgs.,Limehouse. 
Archer,  David,  late  Brecontree  Heath,  Essex. 
Arthur,  Robert,  late  Monkland  Iron  Works,  Hereford 
Attwood,  Alex.,  late  Lower  Duffryn,  S.  Wales. 
Baddeley,  W.  W.,  late  Worcester. 

Bagg,  Aiderman  C.,  late  Blackheath. 

Bailey,  Geo.,  late  Shifnal,  Salop. 

Baker,  H.,  late  llalton,  Cheshire. 

Baker,  H.  M.,  late  Liverpool. 

Banister,  A.  E.,  late  Bridport. 

Barclay,  James,  late  Perth. 

Barker,  John,  late  Bath. 

Baldwin,  Thos.  C.,  late  Bacton,  Norfolk. 

Balfour,  Geo.  H.,  M.I).,  late  Edinburgh. 

Barnes,  H.  J.,  late  West  Derby,  Liverpool. 

Barnett,  John,  late  Plymouth. 

Barton,  Robt  Jas.,  late  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Batchelor,  A.  H.,  late  A.V.D. 

Bicknell,  Isaac,  late  Indian  Army. 

Bartrum,  W.  H.,  late  Waterloo  Road,  Brighton. 


Baty,  Thos.,  late  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham. 
Baxter,  John,  late  Drymen,  Stirlingshire. 

Bean,  Nicholas,  late  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham. 
Bean,  Parrington,  late  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham. 
Bell,  R.,  late  Winchester. 

Bennett,  A.  B  ,  late  Edinburgh. 

Bettison,  J.  E.,  late  Newbury,  Berks. 

Bakeley,  John,  late  Belfast. 

Boden,  Hesman,  late  Bermondsey. 

Borman,  C.  E.,  late  Waltham,  Lincolnshire. 
Borrowman,  James,  late  Edinburgh. 

Briggs,  John,  late  Coventry,  Warwickshire. 

Broad,  G  ,  late  Kentish  Town,  N. 

Brown,  J.  H.,  late  Lincoln. 

Bruce,  Neville,  late  Islington,  N. 

Bunbury,  T.  B.,  late  Piccadilly. 

Burbage,  J.  H.,  late  Manchester. 

Burd,  B.,  late  Liverpool. 

Burnham,  C.,  late  Lincoln. 

Buthman,  J.  E.,  retired  A.V.D. 

Buxton,  James,  late  Manchester. 

Buzzard,  A.  E.,  late  Clay  Cross,  Derby. 

Campbell,  A.,  late  Birmingham. 

Capes,  W.,  late  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth. 

Carless,  J.  R.,  late  Whitechapel. 

Carlisle,  W.,  late  Wigton. 

Carmody,  W.  T.,  late  Brompton  Road,  Kensington. 
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Carter,  Frank  L.,  late  Manchester. 

Cattrall,  J.  G.,  late  Burton  Mews,  Berkeley  Square. 
Cave,  Geo.,  late  Liverpool. 

Chalmers,  James,  late  Longton,  Carlisle. 

Charles,  J.  W.,  late  Accrington,  Lancashire. 
Checketts,  Benj.,  late  Nantwich,  Cheshire. 

Cliisnall,  W.  G.,  late  Liverpool. 

Chinn,  W.  J.,  late  Gray’s  Inn  Boad. 

Clark,  Andrew,  late  Ballantree,  Ayrshire. 

Clark,  John,  late  Auchenbowie,  Stirling. 

Clarke,  W.  S.,  late  Great  Waltham,  Essex. 

Clarkson,  W.,  late  A.V.D. 

Constant,  S.  P.,  late  A.V.I). 

Cooper,  John,  late  Manchester. 

Cooper,  John,  late  Walsall,  Staffs. 

Cotterell,  James,  late  Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 

Crafts,  H.  W.  L.,  late  Fareham,  Hants. 

Crawford,  W.,  late  Glasgow. 

Cresswell,  H.  B.,  late  Mancliester. 

Crombie,  James,  late  Dunfermline. 

Crosby,  John  J.,  late  Whitby,  Yorks. 

Cross,  G.  T.,  late  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

Cullimore,  J.  M.,  retired  Indian  Army. 
Cunningham,  Thos.,  late  Dunedin,  Otago,  JS.Z. 

Day,  F.  W.,  late  Tewkesbury. 

Day,  Walter,  late  Weymouth. 

Dexter,  Thos.  P.,  late  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Dickson,  John,  late  West  Graham  Street,  Glasgow. 
Dickson,  Thos.,  late  W^est  Graham  Street,  Glasgow. 
Dobson,  Robt.,  late  Ticknall,  Derby. 

Donaldson,  John,  senr.,  late  Paisley,  Renfrewshire. 
Douglas,  John,  late  Denbigh,  N.  Wales. 

Dow,  James,  late  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 

Draper,  Henry,  late  Ilkeston,  Derby. 

Easton,  Alfred,  late  Chester. 

Eastwood,  Frank,  late  Preston. 

Ebbetts,  E.  R.,  late  Hanworth,  Norfolk. 

Edgar,  Thos.,  late  Dunlop,  Ayrshire. 

Edwards,  Thos.,  late  Wingham,  Kent. 

Elford,  Robt.,  late  Caine,  Wilts. 

Emms,  C.  W.,  late  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire. 

Emms,  H.  G.,  late  Norwich. 

Evans,  E.  P.,  late  Castleton,  Cardiff. 

Farmer,  James,  late  Upper  Keiinington  Lane,  S.E. 
Fawmett,  Benj.,  late  Morpeth,  Northumberland. 
Field,  A.  V.,  late  Huddersfield. 

Finlay,  Geo.  B.,  late  Belfast. 

Fitzgerald,  James  D.,  late  Limerick. 

Flavell,  G.  F.,  late  Finchley,  N. 

Fleming,  Wm.,  late  Fountain  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
Flint,  W.,  late  Rotherham,  Yorks. 

Forbes,  Peter,  late  Kidderminster. 

France,  John,  late  Birmingham. 

Francis,  J.  J.  A.,  late  Smith  Square,  Chelsea. 
Furnivali,  John  G.,  late  Bayswater,  W. 

Garnett,  Geo.,  late  Regent’s  Park  Road. 

Gibson,  Geo.  Ed.,  late  Hull,  Yorks. 

Giffen,  Thos.,  late  Belfast. 

Gillingham,  Geo.,  late  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Glass,  Robt.,  late  Glasgow\ 

Gooch,  C.  A.,  late  Indian  Army. 

Goodw^yn,  R.,  late  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

Gray,  G.,  late  Romford,  Essex. 

Green,  C.  S.,  late  Shirland  Road,  Paddington. 
Green,  J.  L.,  late  Prestbury,  Gloucester. 

Green,  Thos.,  late  Manchester. 

Gudgin,  T.  P.,  late  A.V.D. 

Hadfield,  Thos.,  late  Barnard  Castle,  Durham. 
Hall,  H.,  late  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 

Harber,  W.  A.,  late  Kidderminster. 

Hardy,  J.,  late  Holland  St.,  Blackfriars. 

Hare,  J.  B .  A.,  late  Deerpark,  Cashel,  co.  Tipperary. 

Harrison,  T.,  late  A.V.D. 

Hausmann,  J.  P.  W.,late  Hanover. 

Hawke,  John  A.,  late  Cockermouth. 

Hay,  G.  W.,  late  Boswell’s  Green,  Roxburgh. 
Heatley,  S.  S.,  late  Edinburgh. 

Hewlitt,  Ebenezer,  late  Bellock,  Fermanagh. 

Hill,  Edwin,  late  Nottingham. 

LXlll. 


Hill,  John  H.,  late  Brecon. 

Hodgson,  J.  G.,  late  Chingford. 

Hoey,  J.  P.,  retired  Indian  Army. 

Hogreve,  H.,  junr.,  late  A.V.D. 

;  lolmes,  R.,  late  Birmingham. 

Home,  James,  retired  A.V.D. 

;  loward,  Thos.,  late  Mitcham. 

'  lumphries.  Geo.,  late  Manchester. 

James,  Wm.,  late  Tilbury  Road,  Brighton. 

Jeeves,  James,  late  Scarborough. 

Jeffrey,  Robt.  T.,  late  Camberwell. 

Jennings,  J.  F.,  retired  Indian  Army. 

Johnston,  Geo.,  late  A.V.D. 

Jones,  A.  J.,  late  Eccles,  Manchester. 

Jones,  Thos.,  late  Wrexham. 

Joss,  John,  late  Aberdeen, 
lay,  Thos.,  late  Ardwick  Green,  Manchester. 
Kershaw^  Andrew^,  late  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 

’  lidney.  Geo.,  late  Belfast. 

^iiamb,  G.  W.,  late  Shipton,  Yorks. 

;  jangley,  P.  D.,  late  Enfield. 

Lawrenson,  James,  late  Croston. 

Leaney,  A.  G.,  late  Whitehaven. 

Learoyd,  Edwd.,  late  Edinburgh. 

Legge,  John,  late  Isle  of  Islay. 

Llew'ellyn,  W.  H.,  late  Regent  St.,  City  Road. 
Lloyd,  Thos.  Edwd.,  junr.,  late  Chester. 

Loades,  A.  M.,  late  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham. 
L/Ovegrove,  Charles,  Llanwddyn,  N.  Wales. 
VIcCaldon,  late  Croydon. 

McCauley,  Thos.  M.,  late  Belfast. 

McHugh,  John  Thos.,  late  Darwen,  Lancs. 
Mackenzie,  Andrew,  late  Glasgow. 

McKerrow,  H.,  Lesmahagow',  Lanark. 

Maclay,  Thos.,  late  Glasgow. 

McLaren,  John,  late  Glasgow. 

McNaughton,  J.,  late  Langholme,  Dumfness. 
Maguire,  Robt.  John,  late  Pollockshields. 

Mann,  Andrew,  junr.,  Thornley,  Durham. 

Marshall,  Thos.,  late  Coventry. 

Martin,  C.  H.,  late  Kingsland  Crescent,  N.E. 
Martin,  J.  0.,  late  Altrincham. 

Martin,  W.,  late  A.V.D. 

Martin,  W.  E.,  late  Beaminster,  Dorset. 

Mason,  Joseph,  late  Preston,  Lancs. 

Mathews,  Robt.  W.,  late  Drogheda. 

Mathewson,  Geo.,  late  Williamhope,  Galashields. 
Maxon,  John,  late  Canterbury. 

Miller,  J.  H.,  late  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
Minikin,  J.  B.,  late  Wexford,  Ireland. 

Moffatt,  G.  D.,  late  Edinburgh. 

Molyneux,  Nathan,  late  Church  St.,  Blackpool. 
Moore,  W.  S.,  late  Newxastle-on-Tyne. 

Moorey,  Jas.,  late  Burton-on-Trent,  Stafford. 
Murray,  W.  C.,  late  Portobello. 

Muir,  Robertson,  late  Dublin. 

Neate,  C.  H.  S.,  late  Charing,  near  Ashford,  Kent. 
Neeve,  T.  W.,  late  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Norfolk.  J.  F.,  late  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 
O’Conner,  Jos.,  late  Dublin. 

Offer,  Charles,  Church  end,  Willesden. 

Park,  Robert,  late  Glasgow. 

Phillips,  Thos.  W.,  late  A.V.D. 

Pickworth,  H.  W.,  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 

Pile,  John,  late  Jersey. 

Pollock,  G.  H.  late  Bridgeton,  Glasgow. 

Porteous,  T.  A.,  late  Ferry  Rd.,  Leith,  Edinburgh. 
Porter,  Richd.,  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire. 
Pratt,  Thos.,  late  Bolton  Row,  Piccadilly. 

Pring,  John,  late  ClaveiTey,  Bridgenorth,  Salop. 
Ramsden,  Sami.,  late  York. 

Redmond,  W.,  late  Witney,  Oxfordshire. 
Redmond,  W.,  late  Charlestown,  U.S.A. 

Reeve,  G.,  late  Lewisham  Road,  Surrey. 

Reid,  Peter,  late  Falkirk,  Stirlingshire. 

Riddel,  Joseph,  late  Abergeldie,  Aberdeenshire. 
Robertson,  Andrew,  late  Glasgow. 

Robertson,  Thos.,  Beaminster. 

I  Robertson,  C.  S.,  late  Brentwood,  Essex. 
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Robinson,  John  A.,  late  Westgate,  Peterborough. 
Rogers,  W.,  late  Whitechapel  Road,  E. 

Rogerson,  John,  late  Clitheroe,  Lancs. 

Rouglisedge,  W.  H.,Cooper’3  Hill,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancs. 
Rush,  W.,  late  Thaxted. 

Rowland,  J.  T.,  late  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea. 

Ryan,  W.,  Limerick. 

Scott,  W.,  Heath  Street,  Hampstead. 

Selfe,  H.  E.  C.,  Blackman  Street,  Borough. 

Shade,  James,  late  Glasgow. 

Sheehy,  J.  1'.,  late  Limerick. 

Shenton,  Roht.,  Ashburne,  Derbyshire. 

Sherley,  W.  R.,  late  Wimbledon  Common. 
Sherwood,  Thos.  G.,  Salisbury  Street,  Strand. 

Sim,  Hugh,  late  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire. 
Simpson,  Wm.,  late  Lancaster. 

Sinclair,  David,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

Slack,  J.,  late  Lansdown  Mews,  Guildford  St.,  W.C. 
Smith,  C.  E.,  Hyde  Street,  Holbom. 

Smith,  David,  late  Forteviot,  Perthshire. 

Smith,  F.  A.,  late  South  Lincoln. 

Smith,  Gilberth,  Closeburn,  Dumfries. 

Smith,  John,  late  Yeovil. 

Smith,  John,  late  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Smith,  Kirtland,  late  South  Lincoln. 

Sorley,  Iredk.,  late  Windsor. 

Sparrow,  Geo.  James,  late  Torquay. 

Spence,  Charles  B.,  late  Linton,  Peebleshire. 
Sperring,  John  Joseph,  late  Lichfield,  Stalls. 

Spicer,  W.,  late  Lambourne,  Berks. 

Staveley,  W.,  late  Highbury,  N. 

Stevens,  Alfred,  late  Brighton. 

Stevenson,  W.  J.,  late  Dublin. 

Stewart,  Robt.,  late  Brompton,  S.W. 

Sullivan,  W.  J.,  late  Cork. 

Sutton,  Charles,  lake  York. 

Tait,  J.,  late  Gweedmouth,  Durham. 

Talbott,  H.  C.,  lute  Bloomfield  Road,  Maida  Hill. 
Tate,  J.  N.,  late  Sligo. 


Taylor,  W.,  late  Edinburgh. 

Taylor,  W.  E.,  late  Market  Harborough. 
Teviotdale,  John,  late  Elgin. 

Thompson,  J.  C.,  late  City  Road. 

Thompson,  J.  C„  late  Londonderry. 

Thomson,  Joseph,  late  Boroughbndge. 
Titterton,  Charles,  late  Wimbledon,  Surrey 
Toll,  W.  P.,  late  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs. 
Turner,  J.  J.,  late  Edinburgh. 

Tyrell,  John,  late  Dublin. 

Turner,  S.  E.,  late  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
Tweedley,  H.,  late  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow. 
Vyner,  C.  J.,  late  Tuffnell  Park,  N. 

Wall,  F.  A.,  late  Warrington. 

Wallis,  W.,  late  Charlestown,  U.S.A. 

Watkins,  W.  R.,  late  Brynmaury,  Tredegar. 
Watlock,  W.,  late  Bath. 

Watson,  Geo.,  late  Loftus  in  Cleveland,  York. 
Watt,  Alex.,  late  Edinburgh. 

Western,  Geo.,  late  Indian  Army. 

Webb,  H.  P.,  late  Nuneaton,  Warwick. 
Weighill,  W.  L.,  Marlow  Road,  Middlesbrough. 
Weir,  Robt.,  Isle  of  Coll,  Ayrshire. 

Whisken,  E.  C.,  Newton,  Montgomeryshire. 
White,  F.  S.,  late  Barnstaple. 

Whitecross,  John  W.,  late  Edinburgh. 
Whyttock,  Alex.,  late  Perth. 

Wiggins,  W.,  late  Hatton  Road,  Islington. 
Williams,  J.  J.,  late  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Williams,  John,  late  Spitalfields. 

Wilmot,  Robt.,  late  Edinburgh. 

Woolner,  E.  H.,  Heywood,  Manchester. 

Wilson,  G.,  late  Bank  House,  Edinburgh. 
Wren,  A.  B.,  late  Market  Street,  Stourbridge. 
Wright,  F.,  late  Streatham,  S.W. 

Wyer,  W.,  late  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Wyllie,  G.,  late  Slewoodfield,  Aberdeen. 

Young,  A.  T.,  late  Kingerby. 


MISCELLANEA. 

NAYICULAE  DISEASE. 

Me.  Sydney  Tatloe  is  informed  that  this  disease  essentially  con¬ 
sists  of  caries  of  the  navicular  bone,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with 
in  horses  which  have  done  work.  Horses  which  are  suffering  from 
the  malady  would  doubtless  transmit  to  their  offspring  a  susceptibility 
to  become  affected.  Thus  far,  navicular  disease,  like  many  other 
maladies,  is  to  be  viewed  as  hereditary. — Eds. 


OBITUARY. 


We  much  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Vick, 
M.E.C.V.S.,  Gloucester,  which  took  place  January  7th,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Vick  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  families  of  the  county,  and  few  members  have  attained  a 
higher  estimation  in  public  opinion.  His  diploma  bears  date  May 
24th,  1843. 


WILLOWS,  FRANCIS  &  BUTLER 

(LATE  BUEGESS,  WILLOWS  &  FEANCIS,) 

WHOLESALE  AND  EX PO RT  DR UG G ISTS 


AND 


iptattiifHctiirers  0f  feiermarj  ||reprati0in^ 

By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  from  its  foundation, 

WHITE  HORSE  BUILDINGS, 

lOL  HIGH  HOLBOEN,  LONDON. 


HORSE  BALLS, 

Physic,  and  every  other  kind  used  in  Practice,  in  Paper  Wrappers  or  Soluble  Gelatine 
Capsules,  in  Neat  Cardboard  Boxes  of  One  Dozen — Box  only  labelled  with  name  of  Ball. 
Very  convenient  for  the  Veterinary  Practitioner. 

HORSE  POWDERS 

Of  all  kinds  in  general  use.  Palatable  and  readily  taken  with  the  food.  In  Half¬ 
ounce  Packets,  in  Neat  Boxes  of  Half  a  Dozen.  Saves  time  to  the  Practitioner. 

DOG  PILLS, 

Purgative  and  other  kinds;  of  Approved  Pormulse,  Soluble  Coated.  In  Stoppered 
Bottles  of  100. 

SUPPOSITORIES 

Of  the  Oleates  of  Morphia,  Atropia,  &c.,  of  Various  Strengths,  Readily  Absorbed 
and  Specially  Prepared  for  Veterinary  Use. 

Formula,  Boses,  and  Prices  of  each  of  the  above  Preparations  supplied  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Veterinary  Profession. 

HYPODERMIC  INJECTION  OF  PHYSOSTIGMIN.  SULPH. 

(Eserin  Sulph.), 

And  all  other  Injections  for  Subcutaneous  and  Intra-tracheal  use.  Prepared  with  Pure 
Alkaloids,  &c.  Proportions  and  Doses  on  each  label. 

Lift.  CANNAB.  INDIC. 

Prop. — Soporific,  Anodyne  and  Antispasmodic.  A  convenient  Preparation  of  Indian 
Hemp. 

CHLORODYNE, 

Specially  Prepared  for  Veterinary  Use.  A  valuable  Sedative  and  Antispasmodic  ' 
Remedy,  especially  recommended  for  Colic  and  Diarrhcea.  Perfectly  miscible  with  water  or 
any  simple  vehicle.  (Pink  or  Colourless  Chlorodyne  supplied  if  desired.) 

AUGEAN  FLUID, 

A  Safe,  Efficient,  and  Cheap  Disinfectant  and  Antiseptic.  Specially  Adapted  for 
Veterinary  use. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

A  Large  and  Varied  Stock  for  Veterinary  use,  an  inspection  of  which  is  respectfully 
invited. 


Price  Lists  Free  to  the  Veterinary  Profession,  also  a  Book  of  Formula  of  New  and  Special 

Preparations. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 


WE  BEG  TO  DRAW  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 

4L0ES  BARBADOES. 

Samples  of  which  are  sent  post-free. 

Our  New  Price  Current,  containing  the  Formulae  of  our 

PATENT  COATED  HORSE  BALLS. 

Of  which  we  keep  a  large  Stock,  forwarded  on  application  to 

C.  J.  HEWLETT  &  SON. 

WHOLESALE  VETERINARY  DRUGGISTS. 

40,  41,  &  42,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  GREAT  EASTERN  STREET, 

LONDON,  B.C. 


SLINGS  AND  PATENT  PULLEY  BLOCKS 


Made  from  Mr.  T.  D.  BROAD’S  latest  pattern,  one  of 
nary  Slings  is,  that  one  person  can  draw  a  horse  up 
without  assistance.  Every  Veterinary  Surgeon  ought 
Slings,  as  hundreds  of  horses  are  lost  every  year  for 


the  advantages  of  which  over  ordi« 
when  down  and  unable  to  rise, 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  Set  of  these 
the  want  of  the  use  of  them. 


Price  of  Slings  and  Patent  Pulley  Blocks,  complete,  i-7  10s., 
made  by  J.  Cox,  Harness  Maker,  9a,  Broad  Street,  Bath,  who  has  received  a  number  of  testi- 
mouials  (unsolicited)  from  members  of  the  profession,  stating  how  superior  these  Slings  and  Patent 
Pulley  Blocks  are  to  all  others  they  have  used. 

Also  Broad’s  Thoroughpin  Truss,  158.;  and  Fetlock  Truss,  10s  6d. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

FOUNDED  1791, - INCORPORATED  1875. 


PATRON— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

PRESIDENT. 

FIELU-MARSHAL  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  &c.  Ac. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wbstminsteb,  K.G. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Poetland. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Eael  of  Coventey. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Eael  of  Poetsmouth. 
The  Right  Hon.  Eael  Spencee,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Eael  Sydney. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Eael  Foetescue, 
lit. -Gen.  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Beidpoet. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Poetman. 

Col.  SiE  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B. 

SiE  Jambs  Tylee. 

Richaed  Benyon  Beeens,  Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 


Col. SiE Nigel  Kingscote,K.C.B.  \  Rich.  Benyon  BBEBNSjEsq.jGBO.  Dunbae  Whatman, Esq 

GOVERNORS. 


Chairman. — Col.  Sie  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B. 


Most  Noble  the  Maequis  of  Watbefoed. 
Bight  Hon.  the  Eael  of  Abingdon. 

Right  Hon.  the  Eael  of  Ilchestee. 

Right  Hon.  the  Eael  of  Zetland. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Caeeington. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Deeamoee. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Egeeton  of  Tatton. 
Right  Hon.  Loed  Hastings. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Hindlip. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Hothfibld. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Ribblbsdale. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Stalbeidge, 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Willoughby  d’Eeesby. 
Loed  Ebeington. 


The  Right  Hon.  Ed.  Maejoeibanks,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Col.  Hon.  W.  H.  Allsopp. 

Gen.  Sie  Febdeeick  Fitzwygeam.  Bart., 

M.P. 

Col.  Sie  Heney  Ewaet,  K.C.B. 

Sie  Jacob  Wilson. 

Howaed  Vincent,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.P. 

Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

W.  L.  A.  Buedett-Coutts,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Waltee  Gilbey,  Esq. 

Baenaed  Holt,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

William  J.  Legh,  Esq. 

H.  G.  Sutton,  Esq. 

Geoegb  Dunbae  Whatman,  Esq. 


GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 
Chairman, — R. 


Right  Hon.  the  Eael  of  Abingdon. 

Right  Hon.  the  Eael  of  Covbntey. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Deeamoee. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Ribblbsdale. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Stalbeidge. 

The  Right  Hon.  Ed.  Maejoeibanks,  M.P. 
Gen.  Sie  Feed.  Fitzwygeam,  Bart.,  M.P. 


B.  Beeens,  Esq. 

Col.  Sie  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B. 
Sie  James  Tylee. 

Sie  Jacob  Wilson. 

Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D. 
Waltee  Gilbey,  Esq. 

Baenaed  Holt,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Geoege  Dunbae  Whatman,  Esq. 


TREASURER.— G.  Dunbae  Whatman,  Esq. 


PRINCIPAL. — Peofessoe  G.  T.  Beown,  C.B. 


A  Subscription  oi twenty  entitles  the  Subscriber  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Institu¬ 

tion,  as  a  general  Veterinary  Establishment  and  Hospital  for  Animals,  for  life ;  and  an  annual 
payment  of  two  guineas^  to  the  same  privileges  during  the  continuance  of  such  Subscription. 

A  Subscriber  is  entitled  to  have  admitted  into  the  Hospital  for  medical  and  surgical 
treatment,  an  unlimited  number  of  Horses  or  other  animals,  his  own  property,  at  a  charge 
only  for  their  keep.  Also,  without  the  payment  of  fees,  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Professors 
as  to  the  treatment  of  any  animal  he  may  wish  to  retain  in  his  own  establishment. 

A  Subscriber  has  likewise  the  privilege  of  having  five  horses  examined  as  to  soundness 
lu  the  course  of  a  year,  and  to  receive  the  opinion  of  the  Professors  thereon,  either  verbally  or 
in  writing, free  of  charge;  and  also  any  further  number  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  for  each  extra  horse,  or  to  have  ten  horses  examined  on  payment,  in  addition  to  his 
Annual  Subscription,  of  two  guineas,  or  such  other  sum  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 

fixed  by  the  Governing  Body  or  General  Purposes  Committee. 

The  Professors  do  not  examine  horses  for  soundness  out  of  the  Institution,  nor  do 
they  visit  patients,  except  on  very  special  occasions,  and  then  only  with  the  object  of  their 

being  removed  into  the  Hospital  for  treatment.  . 

Members  of  the  Uoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 

of  Subscribers  to  the  Institution,  as  appertaining  to  the  diseases  or  Animals. 

The  Hospital  and  general  Practice  of  the  College  is  conducted  by  Professors  Axe  and 

Fenbeethy. 

The  Hospital  contains  ample  accommodation  for  upwards  of  100  Horses,  besides 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  and  other  animals.  It  is  fitted  up  with  large  and  airy  L^se-boxes 
and  Stalls;  Hot, Cold,  Douche, and  Vapour  Baths;  Operating  Rooms, Covered  Exercising 
Ground,  &c.  Rooms  are  speciMly  set  apart  as  an  Infirmary  for  Dogs. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


By  the  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  the  GO  VERNOllS  have  power  “  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  and  grant  to  such  of  the  Students  of  the  said  College  as  they  shall  think  fit,  Annual 
or  other  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  Medals  and  other  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  Distinction P 

A  Scholarship  of  £25  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years,  was  awarded  for  the  yeaj 
ending  June  30th,  1888 ;  and  an  additional  Scholarship  of  the  same  amount  will  be  awarded  ii 
1889.  Beside  the  Coleman  Prize  Medals  ;  Class  Medals,  Prizes  and  Certificates 
are  given  in  each  division  of  the  Students’  studies. 

In  addition  to  these  Prizes  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awards  a  Silver  and  a  Bronze 
Medal  to  the  two  Students  who  may  pass  the  best  examination  in  the  Pathology  of  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs,  at  the  Diploma  Examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

The  College  Entrance  Pee  is  45  Guineas;  the  payment  of  which  confers  the  right  cl 
attendance  on  all  the  Lectures  and  Collegiate  Instructions.  The  fee  may  be  paid  in  three 
instalments,  viz.,  Twenty^five  guineas  on  entry.  Ten  guineas  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  study,  and  Ten  guineas  at  the  second  period  of  study — the  first  instalment  must,  with 
the  Matriculation  Examination  Pee  of  One  guinea,  as  well  as  the  Library  and  Reading 
Room  Pee  of  One  guinea,  be  paid  prior  to  this  Examination. 

A  Pupil,  previously  to  his  admission,  is  required  to  produce  a  recognised  Certificate 
')f  Educational  Acquirements,  which  must  include  all  the  pass  subjects  of  the  Matriculation 
Examination,  or  otherwise  he  must  pass  an  Examination  in  Writing,  Reading  aloud, 
Dictation,  English  Grammar,  English  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  French,  German, 
or  Latin.  A  Pupil  may  also  elect  to  be  examined  in  any  of  the  following  subjects,  not 
exceeding  two : — Euclid,  Books  one  and  two;  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations  inclusive  ; 
Natural  History  (Botany,  Geology,  or  Zoology);  Physiology;  Chemistry;  Physics;  and  the 
Greek,  German,  or  Italian  Languages. 

The  Educational  Year  is  divided  into  a  Summer  and  Winter  Session  of  three  terms, 
and  begins  on  Oct.  1st  and  ends  the  middle  of  May. 

Lectures,  Clinical  and  Pathological,  Demonstrations,  and  General  Instruction,  art 
given  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  other  Domesticated  Animals,  including  Epizootics, 
Parasites  and  Parasitic  Affections ;  also  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  Chemistry 
(General  and  Practical),  Materia  Medica,  Toxicology,  Botany,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy  ; 
Hospital  Practice ;  Obstetrics;  Operative  Surgery,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Shoeing,  &c . 

Besides  these  Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  the  facilities  which  exist  in  the  Institution 
are  such  as  to  enable  Pupils,  by  attention  to  their  duties,  to  acquire  a  well-grounded  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  their  profession,  and  thus,  on  obtaining  their  Diploma,  to  at  once  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  This  will  become  fully  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
for  several  past  years,  upwards  of  2000  animals  have  been  annually  prescribed  for  and 
treated  as  Gratuitous  Patients  by  the  Pupils  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  knowledge  thus  to  be  obtained,  the  pupils  have  the  daily 
advantage  of  attending  the  Professors  on  their  visits  to  the  Patients  in  the  Hospital,  thereby 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  each  individual  case.  Similar  ad¬ 
vantages  are  likewise  enjoyed  by  them  with  reference  to  the  Out-Patients.  They  also  attend 
on  the  Professors  in  their  Examinations  of  Horses  for  Soundness,  the  yearly  average  number 
of  which  exceeds  1000.  It  may  be  further  added,  as  showing  the  advantage  of  the  College 
for  obtaining  practical  knowledge,  that  the  number  of  animals  admitted  into  the  Hospital  or 
treated  as  Out-Patients  year  by  year  exceeds  2000  or  more  than  doubles  those  sent  for 
examination  as  to  soundness. 

A  Student,  during  his  Academical  Course,  has  to  undergo  three  examinations  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  To  be  eligible  for  the  First  he  is  required  to  attend, 
at  least,  one  Winter  and  one  Summer  Session ;  a  second  Winter  and  Summer  Session  before 
being  eligible  for  the  Second  Examination,  and  a  third  Winter  and  Summer  Session 
before  being  examined  for  the  Diploma  of  the  College. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  May  and  December. 

Educational  Staff. 

G.  T.  Brown,  C.B;,  Professor,  Principal  of  the  College  and  Lecturer  on  Conta^ous 

and  Parasitic  Diseases. 

J.  W.  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

H.  Power,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

E.  S.  Shave,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  Penberthy,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

J.  Macqueen,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Histology. 

J.  Bayne,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Toxicology. 

A.  C.  Wild,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Demonstrator. 

W.  A.  Byrne,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hospital  Surgeon. 
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